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TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE success of the “ Literary World” has already ren- 
dered it the sest Apvertisina Mepium for The 
Trade; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
beenin proportion to its circulation, without reference to 
re uuneration to the Proprietors, they are obliged to adopt, 


for all advertisements hereafter offered for insertion, the 
following 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Column, = ms - . 400 
One Page, ° sa 10 00 


Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 


YEARLY TERMS. 
Eighteen Lines, . . . ‘ 


30 00 
Thirty Lines, i . é ‘ ‘ 45 00 
One Column, ‘ . . - 150 00 
One Page, . . 400 00 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ADVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, occupyipg more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
pe a are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuance an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 


must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 


To Wirupraw AN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 


OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 


136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23. 1847. 


DANIELS & SMITH, 
DEALERS IN OLD & NEW BOOKS, 
Corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

K tl hand 
1 a eR 
con 
for Old Books our collection of Bare and’ Seance Works 
Foreign and American, is very extensive. 
Schools and Colleges supplied at very low prices. 
Libraries furnished. 


Old and New Books Bought and Exchanged. 
VOL. Il. 
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REPOSITORY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE Subscriber having taken the Store in the “ Art- 

Union Building,” 497 Broadway, designs opening it for 
the Sale of every variety of WORKS OF FINE ART, 
such as PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, SCULPTURE, 
MEDALS, BRONZE and PORCELAIN FIGURES, 
together with BOOKS, Illustrated, or relating to the Fine 
or Decorative Arts; Articles of Taste, which depend for 
their chief merit on Art. and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; 
jn short, his intention is to make it a kind of 


ART AND ARTISTS’ EXCHANGE. 

It is believed that an establishment of this kind has long 
been wanted in this city. 

Manufacturers, Dealers, or other persons, having any 
articles suitable for it would find it a desirable place to ex 
pose them for sale. Those disposed to avail themselves 
ofthe opportunity thus afforded, are invited to communicate 


with the Subscriber. 
JOHN P. RIDNER. 


d4tf fp . 
ART-UNION AGENCY. 


HE Subscriber is Honorary Secretary for the following 
Art-Unions, for which subscriptions are solicited :— 
PER SHARE. 
Terms, $5 00 
“ 5 00 





Western Art-Union, Cincinnati, O. 
Philadelphia do. Phila., Pa. 
Art-Union of London (Engiand). “ 5 SO 
Including duties on prints, &c. 
Circulars, giving the peculiar features of each, can be 


had on application. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
dlsif “ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 


Just Published by 
LONG & BROTHER: 
A NEW SEA TALE, 


ENTITLED 


H. 





JACK ARIEL; 


OR, 


| 
LIFE ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. | 


By the Author of “ Post Captain,”’ “ Travels in America,” 
* Life of Chatterton.” 


d25 2t 








Just Published. 
POEMS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
SECOND SERIEs. 


University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
d25 3t 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 
Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, | 
THOUGHTS ON SOME [IMPORTANT POINTS 
RELATING TO THE 


SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
author of “‘ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens.” 
Dr. Nichol has preety Sete’ this work expressly for 

the present American Edition. It contains an account of 

the latest discoveries and speculations in either Continent, 
res ng the structure of the Stellar Universe. 

he plates aree’ vings in aquatint, and fac-similes of 
those used in the English edition. They are understood 
to be as successful representations of the great StarryClus- 
ters as have been hitherto anywhere produced. 


J. M. & Co. have the English edition of “ Conrmempia- 
TIONS ON THE Sotar System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
fifteen plates, 





Third edition, with 


Trutu. New edition, with Are. 





-_ 
GEORGE NICHOLS. 





J. M. & Co. will shortl lish GuEssEes aT 
a w } pub! ~ UES 
Hare. 1 vol. 16mo. tf 


RECENT 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., BOSTON, 
Have recently published, 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Repositery of Useful 
Knowledge, for the year 1848. Vol. 19. $l. 

GENEALOGICAL REGISTER of the Abbott Family. 
8vo. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF FRAMINGHAM. 
8vo. $1 5v. 

MEMORIAL OF THE SPRAGUE FAMILY. By R. 
Soule, Jr. 12mo. 75 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF THE WILLIAMS FAMILY. I2mo. $2. 

UISTORY OF BEVERLEY. By Rev. E. M. Stone. 
12mvu. $1 25. 

ANNALS OF AMERICA, from 1492—1826. By Abiel 
Holmes, D.D. 2 vols 8vo. $3 50. 

CHALMERS’ HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLO- 


By Rev. Wm. Barry. 


nies. 2 vols. 8vo., second edition. $3. 
SCENES AND SCENERY IN THE SANDWICH 
Islands, By J.J. Jarvis. Steel plates, 12mo. $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE SANDWICHISLANDS, By Jarvis. 
8vo., plates. $2. 


NOUTES ON CUBA. By a Physician. 
d25 tf. 


12mo. §1. 





TO ARTISTS 
AND TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 
SPALDING & SHEPARD 


ee manufactured, expressly for their sales, a supe- 
rior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different de- 
grees of hardness, viz.— 


H, moderately hard (used for sketching). 
UH. A degree harder (for outlines and fine drawing). 
HHH. Extremely hard ‘for architectural drawing). 
F F. Used for light sketching. 
IF. Fine drawing (fine). 
B. Black (for shading). 
BB. Softer do. (for deep shading). 
H B. Hard black (deeper shade than F). 
HHHH. Extremely hard (for very fine drawing). 
Please call and try them. They are good and cheap. 
After all there is no place to buy anything you want in 
the Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 
SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 
eae eens 
STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


jitf 





‘BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 


STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of ail articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the , and all per- 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 

VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any fo. 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with theymtmost care and 
punctuality. 
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“AN ELEGAN 


THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY BURT, 
WITH DESIGNS BY LOSSING. 


ONE VOLUME 8vo. 


Superbly bound in Turkey morocco extra, white calf super-extra, and muslin extra gilt. 
Cheap Edition—1 vol, 12mo. muslin gilt. 


“< Tae Sacrep Mountatys’ is the title of a very elegant volume just published by Baker & Scrioner. It is written 
by J. T. Headley, whose various volumes, though recently published, have made him one of the most popular living 
writers in the country. It contains descriptive and historical sketches of all the mountains rendered memorable by 
having been made the scenes of great events recorded in Scripture. [ts design, as the author says, is ‘to render more 
familiar and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible.” The sketches are written in the same vigorous and brilliant 
style which has mainly given to Headley’s volumes their wide popuiarity, and present more impressive and attractive 
views of these scenes, and the events connected with them, than we have ever seen elsewhere. They will be eagerly 
read by all classes of persons."’—Vew York Courier and Enquirer. 

“ This is indeed a beautiful book. Itis, we should judge, one of the gifted author's happiest efforts, as it certainly 
is one of the most novel. Most literary gentlemen tansack old tales and old ballads for themes and suggestions for 
their literary efforts; but Mr. H. has gone to the Scriptures, and has given us a series of sacred pictures. ‘The author 
is an artist. With brush in hand, he goes from scene to scene, and delineates, with a truthful touch, many of the 
most thrilling incidents of Scripture history. 

“The beauty and power of Mr. Headley’s writing is in its remarkable vivacity. Every page is alive with interest. 
He makes every scene, as many do not who handle sacred things, one of present reality.”+.Vorwich Courier. 


“The Sacred Mountains, those places consecrated to every Christian heart by occurrences of the most solemn 
interest, afford most appropriate subjects for Mr. Headley’s vivid powers. He sees them as they appeared when they 
were hallowed by the presence of the prophets and the apostles of old. His feelings are devout, and he is not only a 
pilgrim visi.ing sacred spots, but a Christian whose heart keenly appreciates every event which clothed them 
with interest in long past centuries. The mechanical execution of the book is in keeping with its subjects, and the 
power exhibited by the author in portraying them.” —Louisville Journal. 


“ Mr. Headley is well known as one of the most brilliant of our writers, and this volume will amply sustain and 
extend his reputation. His descriptions of the ‘ Sacred Mountains’ are very graphic and beautiful, condensing within 
brief compass a great deal .f information, conveyed through the medium of a highly ornate, polished, and vigorous 
style. It will be welcome in every family where the Bible is read and studied. The illustrations are finished en- 
gravings of Mount Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisgth, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives, 
executed by Burt, from paintings by Turner, Calcot, Harding, Bartlett, and others.”—Protestant Churchman. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


d25 2t 30 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 





THE NEW LONDON ANNUAL FOR 1848._ 


A ERAN 





(Just received per Britannia.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 'TABLE-BOOK. 


The Literary department by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 


With original contributions by Dr. Beattie, Miss Parpog, Camitia Toutmin, Mrs. Appy, Miss Muttock, &c., &c. 


WITH TWENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
After Witxig, Cornoutp, Lanpseer, Leste, F. Cornsaux, Danigut, and others, engraved by Finden, Goodall, 
Rolls, and other eminent London artis‘s. 


The Plates are tastefully interwoven with the literary portion, which is enriched with decorative borders, ornament- 
ed initials, and tail pieces. 

The work forms a handsome volume in tastily ornamented binding, and will be found the most attractive and best 
Gift-Book of the season. 

“Seldom have we found on our Table a volume in which so much talent has been concentyated as in this new and 
delightful Anoual (Tae Drawine-Room Tast.<-Boox for 1848). Mrs. Hall's pieces are characterized by her accus- 
tomed spirit and originality, whilst the poetical contributions of her coadjutors possess an anusual degree of excellence. 
The Steel engravings are elegant and are tastefully interwoven with the ornamented letter press, and unlike most of 
the Gift-Books got up but fur the passing day, this is a new and original work, and one we predict will be found the 
ornament of our Drawing Rooms when the names of those ephemerals of the season shall have been forgotten.”— 
The London Times. 

G. Virtue begs to call public attention to his stock of Elegantly Illustrated London Works, comprising his most 
recent publications received per last steamer, and which are well adapted for presentation at this season of the year. 
An inspection is solicited. 

d25 2t 26 John street, New York. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 


C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut pu y: and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. fiz 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


E AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 

prising every variety of information for ordinary and ; 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Kook sufficiently comprehensive to meet the | 
wants of all, beth to prepare the cheapest and most eco- | 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously | 
every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, | 
and t the manner born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, | 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
com . practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is | 
put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means | 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents ; 


=. 
ei 8 sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 


tates. 
016 3m* = T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 
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BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Respectfully call attention to the following works : 
THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bible: Containing the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version ; Scott’s Marginal Keferences; Matthew 
Henry's Commentary, condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scout, D.D.; with extensive Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Dod- 
dridge.Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmueiler, Bioomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
whole designed to be a Digest and combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott. and Dod- 
dridge; conveniently arranged for family aad private 
reading, and “t the same time particularly adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful ‘Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Street Church. Boston. Embellished 
with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 
steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
illustrative of Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiqui 
ties, &c. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the author- 
ized Version, with the various Readings and Marginal 
Notes usually printed therewith; a General Introduc- 
hon, containing disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the Sacred 
Wr.tings—Ancient Versions,—Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures,—various Sects among the Jews: Introductions 
and Concluding Remarks to each Book: the Parallel 
Passages contained in Canne’s Bible: Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary, 7 vols.; Rev. J. Brown's Self Interpreting 
Bible, 2 vols.; Dr. Blayney’s Bible; Bp. Wilson's Bible, 
edited by Crutwell ; Rev.'T’, Scott's Commentary, 6 vols.; 
andthe English Version of Bagster’s Polyglott. Bible, 
Systematically arranged : Philological and Explanatory 
Notes; a Table of Contents arranged in historical order ; 
an Analysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures; a 
Chronological Index, interspersed with Synchronisms of 
the most important Epochs and Events in Profane His- 
tory , an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 
New Testaments; and an Index to the Notes, Introduc- 
tions, and Concluding Remarks, &c., &c. 25 uf 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0. 


Have just published the following Books for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria 
Child. Beautifully illustrated, $1; or gilt leaves, $1 25. 

BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities, and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. Illustrated by more 
than 100 engravings. ‘2d Series. $125; gilt leaves, 
$1 50. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
new and revised edition. 3vols. 12mo. $350; gilt 
leaves, $4. 

THE PARLEY MISCELLANY of Pleasant and Useful 
Reading. 4 Parts. Each 25 cts. 

THE STORY OF ALADDIN or the Wonderful Lamp. 
With Illustrations. 50 cts.; gilt leaves, 63 cts. 

THE SEVEN VOYAGES of Sinbad the Sailor, and the 
Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Robbers. Illustrated. 
50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cts. 

FAIRY GIFT. With 200 Illustrations. New edition. 

—-— GEM, to match the Gift. A new edition. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. [Ilustrated. A new edition, on 
fine pnpen fancy cloth gilt. $1 25; Turkey morocco, 


$2 50. 

LALLA ROOKH. By Moore. A new edition, 12mo. 
fancy cloth. $1 25: Turkey morocco, $2 50. 

MARMION : a Tale of Fiodden Field. By Scott. A new 
edition, on fine paper. $1 25; Turkey morocco, $2 50. 

MRS. 8. C. HALL’S New Christmas Story. Mid-Sum- 
mer Eve; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. S.C. Hall 
Paper, 38 cts.; cloth, 63 cts.; cloth, gilt leaves, 87} cts. 

MRS HEMANS’ WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. (the 
only complete edition of her works published in this 
country on large type) on superfine paper, illuminated 
titles. Likewise an edition in 7 volunes, each volume 
separate, in various bindings. 

SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 7 vols. half Turkey 
morocco. Likewise the same work in 2 vols. large type, 
various bindings. 

DEWEY’S WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. Turkey mo- 
rocco. 

TUCKERMAN'S THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges. 

TA!.FOURD'S TRAGEDIES AND POEMS. Fancy 
cloth, gilt edges. 

POEMS OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON. With Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo. 





C.8. FP. & Co. invite particular attention to their stock 
of Juvenile Works, which is more extensive and varied 





than that of any other establishment in the city. 418 tf 
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WORCESTER’S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, 


One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. 


LL.D. 





The Publishers respectfully invite attention to the following eminent testimony to the 
excellence of this standard Dictionary. 


T..e execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 

The VocasvLary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 

Constant reference is made to AuTuoRITies with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 
such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulgar. 

Tue De rirtons are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 
to the general reader. 

The author has evi ently bestowed great Inbor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the yowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 

In OntTuoeraruy he has made no arbitrary changes, but where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 
be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GaamMMaTicaL FoRM: anv INFLECTIONS or Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, 
give to this work much additional value. 

The copious VocasuLaRy oF M pe«Nn G oarapn:cat Names, with their pronunciation, anda greatly enlarged and 
iinproved edition of Walker's Key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appeu- 
dages to the Dictionary. 

A year has passed since this Dictionary was published ; and its already extensive use, both among cultivated 
English readers, and men of wide learning, affurds good testimony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con 
taining an ainpls and careful view of the present state of our language. 


JARED SPARKS, LL.D. ‘ J|EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
McLean Professur of Ancient and Modern History, | President of Amherst College, Mass. 
Harvard University ‘MARK HOPKINS. DD 
NS, ’ 


MOSES STUART, D.D. President of Williams College, Mass. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 'BENJ. HALE. D.D 


Andover, Mass. | ‘ . fate 
, | President of Geneva College, N.Y. 


EDWARDS A. PARK, DD. m 
‘Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Theological |*4ONZO POTTER, D.D. LL.D. 


Seminary, Andover, Mass. | : 
|RUBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. | 
: Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadelphia. | 
/HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. 
| President of St, John’s College, Md. 
ID L. SWAIN, LL.D. 
President of University of North Carolina. 
JOHN McLEAN, LL.D. 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. 
PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
| President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
|N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, 
Professor of Ancient Language and Literature. Cum- 
berland University, Tenn. 


Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. 

Late Professor of Hebrew, &c., Harvard University 
EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, 
Boylston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. 'D AV 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A.M. 

Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. 

Editor of the North American Review. 

CHARLES FOLSOM, A M. 

Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 


“TEONARD WOODS, JR., D.D. 
President of Bowdoin College, Me. | 


N. LORD, D.D. 
President of Dartmouth College, N.A. | 


l concur fully in the leading portions of the above recommendation—not having had leisure to examine all the 
particulars referred to. é 
LEVI WOODBURY, LL.D. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass. 
From a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of 
the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 
THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York. 
Thave used “ Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language,” in preference to any 
other, for constant reference. . 
JOHN WHEELER, D.D. President of University of Vermont. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. dis tf 








A NEW EDITION, 


A NEW ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
7 ‘=e st aha 4 PRINTER > 


The Works of the Rev. Henry Buivuyrt, in four volumes. | 112 FULTON STREE t, N. ¥. 


penn ot ace. ns enema (PD CRAIGHEAD h 
| SR: 3. aving replenishe. his Offi vith 
OF OUR SAVIOUR, OF ST. PAUL AND IR, targe asurtment of new and haradsome topes pres 
ST pETER, ABRAHAM, JACOB | pared to execute printing of every des.eription in the best 
° AND ELISHA ’ @ style and on the most reasonable terms. 
’ Book» in Foreign Languages, Lat'n, Greek, French, &c. 
And his Parish and Posthumous Sermons. a e a = despate'n, Gentlemen residing 
y at a distance, and unable to sr,perintend the passage of 
The above may be had in sets or singly. their works through the press, , dae dean a Eereestere) 
—also— upon the utmost care being ta’ cen to ensure their correct- 
BLUNT’S FAMILY COMMENTARY ON THE FIVE 2¢88. 
Books of Mbses. {n 3 vols. 12mo. POWER PJ<Ess WORK. 
These works have had an unexampled popularity in 


Having several Power P. of the Jatest construction 
some of a by passing through twenty editions. (which “have superse?.ed the old hend-qeutent) now in 


YOUNG'S 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL 


KENDALL'S 








operation, R. C. is ersabled to do his work in a 
H. HOOKER, le not to be surpass other ment, and 
4183 16 South Seventh st., Philadelphia, | at very moderate ch gees? ee 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


NOW READY. 
z. 


ALGEBRA.—An Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra, Theoretical and Practical, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges By J. R. Young, Professor of 
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Reviews. 


esponsibility, 
| further than was implied by the rules prescribed 
for his guidance. After beginning the prepara- 
tion of his ‘Comprehensive Dictionary,’ the 
Compiler adopted the practice of recording all 
the English words which he met with, used by re- 
spectable authors, and not found in Tedd’s edition 
of Johnson’s Dictionary. This practice was con- 
tinued with a view to provide the means of im- 
proving the * Comprehensive Dictionary.’ But 
he found the words which were not registered 


matter; the most thorough and satisfactory 
critique would be the testimony of one who had 
used the work habitually. But this requires the 
experience of months, nay years; and what are 
‘the buyers of dictionaries to do meantime ? 
| Moreover, have not the publishers sent us a! 
copy “ with their respects,” which is equivalent 
to “please notice as soon as you can?” We 
| must, therefore, look at the work in such points 


| 


of view as naturally present themselves to us 

: on first taking up any new work of the kind, 

po seer Language bare, nati — expecting that our remarks will be minute and 

sical lta Bovigtare Pree oer prea |sometimes not very closely connected, yet 
d %, 


A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the | 


'in any dictionary more numerous than he antici- 
| pated (Qu? had anticipated ?], and his collec- 
, tion having accumulated beyond his expectation, 
he at length formed the design of preparing a 


enlarged and improved ; and a Pronouncing | 


Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. 
By Joseph E. Worcester. Boston: Wilkins, 
Carter & Co. 1847. 
Ayotuer English Dictionary! To us desultory 
and piecemeal reviewers, who criticise small 


ms at leisure, and felicitate ourselves on | 


iaving achieved a mighty task when we have 
looked up the historical authorities for a period 
of some dozen years, or furbished up our 
philology sufficiently to carry us through two 


hundred pages of notes in a school classic, it | 


seems a most stupendous and not altogether 
to be conceived business this lexicography. 
That a single individual, “ solitary and alone,” 


{new and larger dictionary, which should contain 


iihinn® atten alin: we, anthedie |as complete a vocabulary of the language as he 
new-iashioned scholars, Who go entirely UpON | shouldbe able to make. The Dictionary of John- 
general principles, and scorn all attention to son, as corrected and enlarged by Todd, and 


petty details, should tax us with having chosen! Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, have 
this form for the sake of showing off our! been made, in some degree, the basis of the pre- 
erudition. Indeed, we see not in what other! sent work, but the words found in these dic- 
manner a Dictionary just presented for inspec- tionaries have been revised with much labor and 
tion can be examined, except by turning to cer- | re, in relation to their orthography, pronuncia- 
tain words or classes of words which one has | tig eg nam "gee ge: ; oo *: "™ 
sal + 7 ee ee Jart Oo nem, especiaily such as relate to e 

see led. ge Soo by peo vane or | Sts and uaines, have been @efined entirely 
eficiencies in other dictionaries ; for the most anew. * * * * * With respect to Web- 

patient German that ever collated authorities, | ters Dictionary, which the Compiler several 
could not be asked to sit down and read | years since abridged, he is not aware of having 
dictionary straight through, noting everything | taken a single word, or the definition of a word, 
peculiar that occurred init. A dictionary does | from that work, in the preparation of this; but 
not generally involve any “great moral prin-|in relation to words of various or disputed pro- 


nothing alarmed, even though some of the 








should accomplish a dictionary, is one of those | ciples,” nor do we look for elegance of style,|unciation, Webster’s authority is often cited in 
facts which we are forced to admit without or pathos, or humor in it. And indeed a | Connexion with that of the English orthoepists. 


being able to understand. Long must the | criticism on one word will often let you some! ‘The introduction is copious, and divided into 


want of such a work be felt, and great must be | 


the demand for it, to evoke so stupendous a 
feat. How we hear all the teachers of foreign 
languages—French, German, Spanish, Italian 
—complain of the deficiencies in the standard 
dictionaries in their respective tongues! How 
the English classic-reading public, man and 
boy, suffered for a Greek Lexicon deserving 
the name, and how long they had to wait for 
it! And yet how many well-salaried, turbot- 
and-venison-fed Fellows were there with no 
want of learning and ability, and most surely 
no want of time for the task, yet none of them 
having energy enough even to translate Passow 
who was all ready at their hands. And when, 
at last, Scott and Liddell came to the rescue, 


) way into the character of such a book. For | six parts or sections. The first, on the princi- 
, instance, we heard one gentleman ask another | ples of pronunciation, is headed with a key, in 


| 66 


 “ How do you like Richardson ?” “He has left | which it seems to be Mr. W.’s object to give 
Out apothecary,” was the answer. ‘This was a | each yowe! as many different sounds as possible. 
| very brief remark, but it conveyed considerable | Qn this point we expressed our opinion very 
information ; for it naturally and immediately | lately, and need now only repeat briefly, that we 


| suggested the inference that the writer who lett | consider the attempt to distinguish and indicate 
out so common and well-established a word, had | very slight and doubtful changes of sound not 
| probably left out several others, and that, what- merely useless, but positively hurtful—likely 
,ever merit in other respects his book might! to mislead natives, and still more likely to mis- 
have, it would be chargeable with numerous | Jead foreigners. What appreciable difference 
| sins of omission. ‘This certainly is not the sin | jg there, for instance, between the sound of i 
of our American Lexicographers. ‘Their error | jn logic, and the ordinary shortiin pin? Un- 
has rather been the opposite: in their desire | der the head of “Orthoepy and Orthoepists,’ 
of securing the greatest amount of new words,! Mr. W. asks the question, “ Where is the 


there went up such a pwan to them from | improvements nor legitimate additions to the 
school and university that we almost expected language. ‘Thus Worcester has “ Autopsic, 
to see them knighted, and looked for a presen-| Autopsical, seen with one’s own eyes,” on the 


tation of plate by magnificent subscription at | authority of Dr. Francis. No Knickerbocker | 


least. This was a Greek Dictionary to be sure, | in the city loves éhe doctor better than our- 
but (apart from any question of comparative selves; we would go many miles out of our 
necessity) there are some reasons why an| way “dextre conjungere dextram,” but really 
English Dictionary is a greater task than a| we would pause before yet admitting into the 
Greek one. In the first place, the Greek | English language a new word of his composi- 
tongue is fixed and finished, while the English tion, particularly when we have an old one 
is still subject to change and fluctuation. | precisely synonymous. 


During the ten, fifteen, or twenty years that Butthis is plunging into Mr. Worcester’s book 


the projected dictionary is “on the stocks” | rather abruptly. Let us begin at the beginning. 


some of those slightly modifying influences, | First, as to his qualifications and preparation 
arg ane — ey at work, np for the work. The preface informs us that 

ave un to tell seriously. Again, most of | 

the Greek derivations are from the language, “te 

: ‘ |* Johnson’s Dictionary, as improved by Todd, 

= he — - traced ot back, a and abridged by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pro- 

So teneiiie’ bia f cies med rsa es 55-84 nouncing Dictionary combined,’ and while ex- 

>? 


‘“* About twenty years since the Compiler edited 


| 
| 


they have admitted some which are neither | standard of pronunciation to be sought ?” and 
answers, “in the usage of London.” But he 


afterwards thus qualifies the answer : 


“* Although it is not to be questioned that with 
| respect to the many millions who speak the 
| English language, the usage of London is enti- 


jtled to far more weight than that of any other 


| city, yet this is not the only thing to be observed. 
The usage of the best society in the place or dis- 


‘trict where one resides, is not to be disregarded. 


_If our pronunciation is agreeable to the analogy 
of the language, and conformed to the practice of 
the best society with which we have intercourse, 
we may have no sufficient reason to change it, 
though it should deviate more or less from the 
existing usages of London.” 


We will furnish an illustration of our own. 
It is not customary in England to aspirate the 
h of the initial wh in who, which, &c. Indeed 
to a Londoner (with a North-Country-man the 
case is different), it is difficult and unnatural 





- ecuting the task, be formed the plan of his small } in th oes 
roots of English words are traced to and through work, entitled, ‘A Comprehensive Pronouncing| to sound the aspirate in these combinations. 


'and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- | The Scotch, on the contrary, always sound the 
| guage ;’ but before completing this latter work, | h, so that to an Englishman it is a Scotticism 
| he was induced to undertake the labor of making | to give the aspirate in this case. But all our 
| the octavo abridgment of Dr. Webster’s ‘ Ameri- | American population, except the negroes, have 
can Dictionary of the English Language.’ These adopted this Ncotticism ; therefore, to an Ame- 
tasks of editing and abridging were performed in)». jt is a negroism not to give the aspirate 
accordance with certain principles and rules laid | ; this case. And as the American mode has 
eyts cebaretthe tn 4 pod pay a es yon nothing objectionable in itself, but on the con- 
y the author of the latter ; - 4 : eae ae . 
tion of words, their orthography, etymology, pe A eagen eragernes cre NT 
. . 


ronunciation, or definition, or as to any want of ’ , 
Sotchatenay of the two works with each other,| would not be desirable to change it for the 


a number of languages, none of which, except 
the Anglo-Saxon (considered as the mother- 
tongue), it is allowable toneglect. We might 
continue to dwell on the difficulties of orthogra- 
phy, orthoé > &c., some of which are harder 
to adjust in Bnglish than in any other language, 
but enough has been said to justify our asser- 
tion. It certainly says much for the diligence 


and energy of our philologists, that the country 
has already produced two such English Dic- 
tionaries as Worcester’s and Webster’s. 
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English. The same rule will apply to various 
colloquial usages of words. ‘Thus, the Ame- 





rican’s panegyrical adjective-of-all-work is fine, I 


the Englishman's nice. There is nothing more 
elegant or appropriate in the one word than in 
the other; if there is any choice, the latter 
with its pastry-cook and school-girl associa- 
tions is not to be preferred.* While on the 
subject of pronunciation, it may be observed 
that the general (we were going to say univer- 
sal) error in New England of throwing the ac- 
cent too far forward, e. g. legislative, conquést, 
is a decided Scotticism. 

In the second section, “ On Orthography,” 
the preference is given to the established spell- 
ing, traveller, &c., over the Websterian inno- 


vation, traveler. This question has already | 


been discussed pro and cun in our columns, and 


it is unnecessary to say anything more about | 


it at present.¢ In a list of coubtiul words, as 
well as in one of the prepositions with their 
regimen, in the next section, we think much 
too great liberality is shown. Who writes 
Antilope, or uses the expression, independent on ? 

In the third section, a neat outline of gram- 
mar, Mr. W. objects to the “ strange and awk- 
ward neologism” of “is bemg built” for is 
building. 

That part of the fifth section which treats of 
Americanisms is veither so correct nor so com- 


The main body of the work, which contains 
rather more than 800 pages, impresses us very 
favorably, and we might easily vindicate our 
impression by taking a few trial words and 
comparing them with those in some other dic- 
tionaries. But as “comparisons are odious,” 
we will refrain from entering into any, and 
merely observe, that we think this dictionary a 
good book, and venture to predict for it a good 
sale. 





Characteristics of Men of Genius. A Series 
of Biographical, Historical, and Critical 
Essays. Selected, by permission, chiefly 
from the North American Review. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders & Co. London: Chapman 
& Brothers. 


Tue North American Review has always 
maintained a high reputation in England as a 
representative of American literature, or at 
least that portion of it which best flourishes 
upon the soil of New England; and the ap- 


| pearance of these two volumes, which are pre- 


plete as could be wished. The only words’ 


enumerated as having an American sense dif- 
ferent from the English one, are baggage, ba- 
lance, clever, cob, corn, creek, fall, lumber, mer- 
chant, quite, spell, stage, store, and a few verbs. 
But there are others equally striking, such as 
hack, which is a carriage in America and a 


authors. 


horse in England ; and wai/er, applied by us to | 


the man-servant in a private family (Anglicé | 


footman), in England only to the public servant 
ata hotel. It is not stric/ly correct to say that 


fall, for Autumn, is un-English. Though not’ 


very common in the mother-country, it is tole- 
rably familiar and quite intelligible, else it could 
hardly enter into jests and puns.{| Among the 
American collegiate terms not used in Eng- 
land, Mr. W. instances freshman, which will be 
a great piece of information to our contribu- 
tors, Carl Benson and Frank Forrester, after 
the many interesting little notices like “ The 
Freshmen on Mr. Frere’s side will meet in No. 


faced by a well-written introduction from the 
London publishers, is a favorable proof of its 
popularity beyond the Atlantic. 

‘The articles were selected, as Mr. Chapman 
tells us, with a view to their subserviency to 
one object, viz. that of portraying the Charac- 
teristics of Men of Genius ; thus giving a unity 
of idea to the work, as far as may be compati- 
ble with the diverse styles of the respective 
The Essays are separated into four 
groups, comprising under the head of Eccle- 
siastics, Gregory the Seventh, Ignatius Loyola, 
and Pascal; of Poets, Dante, Petrarch, Milton, 
Shelley, Byron, Goethe, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and the modern German Poets; of Artists, 
Michael Angelo and Canova; and of States- 
men, Machiavelli, Louis IX., and Peter the 
Great. In order to make the series more com- 
plete, so as to embrace vivid glimpses (though 
evidently seen from different points of view) 
of the great master-spirit of modern song, the 
Essay upon Goethe and Shelley were taken 


from the Dial, as well as the article on Cano- 


6,” which they have seen posted in the lecture- | 


room stairs of Trinity and Caius. This seems 
not an improper place for noting three Ameri- 
canisms not generally mentioned by writers on 
the subject. y 


they relate to common articles of dress. What 


The first two are very obvious, as | 


we call pantaloons, are, in orthodox English, | 


trousers ; our use of pantaloon is a Gallicism 
(pantalon): the English pantaloon, proper, is 
tight, and stops at the ancle. And the appen- 


dages which keep the trousers in their place, 


called by us suspenders, are always known in 
England as braces. The third instance is less 
obvious, but sufficiently marked. ‘That portion 


— a 


*or course, all persons who desire to make their con- 
versation interesting and spirited, will carefully eschew 
these stock epithets. ‘I'hey are only second in improprie- 
7 be mpg 4 } vee pea pe of the English “ fast man,” 

om a balloon goes ~ i _ 
ra hd eert up “like bricks,” and it rains 

t Apropos of innovitions a 
usage, there is one whie 
adopted if possible. 


nd deviations from general 


as abridgment, judgment, which 'T rd i > 
Johnson had decided the other way. We « Py at yee 3 
according to the genins of : 


the language, g ca a 
fore a consonant; and moreover, the fina wget apie 


abridge is evidently appended ft Ary p< 

not affect the sound of the preceding he 4 3% owen 

ter intimates his hope “ that the nsag vet 

and the more consistent orthography be general! 

$ roti in Miss Sheridan’s Comic On 
into a ditch, springin 

ones that time, though by a phn Ae me as 


y udopted.”’ 
ering : 


} notion of seasons, | ° . 
y Looney remembers the spring an _ Written with much power, and embodies a clear 


d the fall.” 


h we should much like to see | 
It is the insertion of ¢ in such words | 


va, contrasting the two eras of Italian art. 
These volumes derive additional value from 
the individualities of the different minds which 
contributed to their formation ; and while they 
equal in research and classic elegance of dic- 
tion the writings of the modern British Essay- 
ists, they are, from this very variety, more 
attractive to the general reader. Complete- 
ness of design is of course impossible, where 
the contents must be drawn from a limited 
source ; and, as the Editor remarks, the work 
“can only be considered as the smallest seg- 
ment of that splendid circle, whose circum- 
ference is ever expanding.” We think, how- 


ever, that some approach to order in the clas- 
sification of characters, would have pointed 


, German Poets.” 


out the necessity of an Essay on the intellec- 
tual nature of Schiller, a very meagre glimpse 
of which is afforded in the article on “ Modern 
Canova, though the herald 
of a faint revival of the Arts in the country of 
Michael Angelo, is not the most favorable ex- 


,emplification of the Artists of our own day. 


There isa rugged grandeur softened down, it is 


true, by the pure influence of the Grecian 


r. Worces- | 
® may yet be changed, | 


school, in the works of Thorwaldsen, which 
would have appeared in harmonious contrasts 


with the rude yet sublime conceptions of 
_ Buonarotti. 


The article upon Gregory the Seventh is 








philosophical view of the vast influences by 
which the character of that eventful age was 
moulded. But we are more struck by the 
vivid word-painting of the Essay which follows 
it, in which we are shown, as by a succession 
of shifting pictures, the strange career of the 
Founder of the Jesuits. There is something 
of the strong, abrupt outline of Carlyle’s pen, 
in the following passage: 








Tue AGE Into wHicn LoyoLA WAS BORN — 
It wasin the year 1491, that the word spread 
from the ancestral castle up into the valleys of 
Guipuzeoa, that another son was bern to the 
noble house of Ogner and Loyola. Merten | had 
Don Bertram seven sons and three daughters, 
before the birth of Ignatius, the last-born of the 
family. And what a world was that upon which 
his eyes first opened! In Germany, a little, 
fair-haired Martin Luther, eight years old, was 
gathering fagots with his mother in the woods 
of Mansfeld. In Florence, a polished, treache- 
rous Lorenzo de Medici, worn out with gout and 
intrigue, was preparing to take to his death-bed, 
and sue without success to the haughty, unhap- 
py monk, Savonarola, for absolution. In Rome, 
a Roderic Borgia, the incarnation of evil, was 
looking foravard to the day when, as Alexander 
the Sixth, he should preside over the Christian 
Church. In Spain itself, the Moor was fighting 
his last battles, and breathing his last sigh ; and 
Columbus was standing ready to prove with his 
life the truth of his bold speculations. Igna- 
tius had. not yet walked alone, or mastered 
his first word, before Grenada yielded, Lorenzo 
died, Columbus sailed, and the Holy College, 
guarded by armed men, chose the vilest church- 
man of Christendom as its supreme head. 


Turning to the Poets, we are appropriately 
led to the contemplation of Dante’s intellectu- 
al character, by Michael Angelo’s sublime son- 
net which precedes it. The Essayist shows a 
deep appreciation of the great mind, whose 
stern a mournful experience was the ground- 
work upon which arose his immortal poem. 
The clear, metaphysical analysis of the Divina 
Commedia is not surpassed by any portion of 
the volumes before us. In the following para- 
graph, a few expressive images give us at a 
glance the features of his genius: 


Sty.e or Danre.—One cannot fail to notice, 
on the most careless reading, the intensity of 
thought and feeling which pervades the whole 
poem. The images burn into one’s heart; the 
woe wraps itself about the soul; yet the poet is 
not so great, not so terrible, as to be beyond our 
affections. He draws us to him by his exquisite 
tenderness, and by his tears makes us weep. A 
remarkable characteristic of Dante is his dis- 
tinct delineation of character. Indeed, he does 
not seem to delineate, so much as to create. He 
speaks the word, and there stand the figures, 
every Jineament sharp and clear, every hue and 
expression indelible. They are struck out asa 
medallion is, by one blow of the hammer. 


From the highly interesting Essay upon the 
Life and Writings of Petrarch, ae fe the 
following quotations : 


Homace parm To PeTRARG#& BY AN OLD 
ScnHooLMasterR.—While he was receiving his 
public examination at the court of King Robert 
of Naples, a schoolmaster of Pontremoli, blind 
and enfeebled by age, hastened to Naples in or- 
der to see him. Petrarch had already started for 
Romie, but the report of so extraordinary an oc- 
currence spread rapidly through the city, and 
soon reached the ears of the king. It was natu- 
ral that so great a lover of letters should be 
struck with this burst of enthusiasm, and after 
having received a confirmation of the story from 
the lips of the old man himself, he supplied him 
with some conveniences for his journey, and 
urged him to hasten towards Rome, where he 
might perhaps be in time to satisfy his curiosi- 
ty. But here, also, the poor old man was too 
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late, for Petrarch had already started for France, 
He returned to Pontremoli althost broken-heart- 
ed with his disappointment, but had hardly 
reached home, when he was told that Petrarch, 
instead of returning to Avignon, had stopped at 
Parma. Not discouraged by his former disip- 
pointment he again set out to seek him, and 
crossing the Appenines through snow and cold, 
with no support but the arm of his son and of 
one of his scholars, he at length reached the 
house in which Petrarch was lodged, It would 
be impossible to describe the rapture with which 
he embraced him, listening with ecstasy to every 
word that he uttered, and alternately kissing the 
hand that had written, and the head that had 
composed such noble verses. After having pass- 
ed three days in the enjoyment of his society, the 
old man returned home joyful and contented. 


ENTHUSIASM OF PeETRARCH FOR THE CLAs- 
sic AutHors —Petrarch engaged in this re- 
search with all the energies of his soul. He 
spared no expense in securing the assistance of 
others, for money was of no value to him when 
it could be exchanged for books. He employed 
professed copyists ; he sent into different coun- 
tries for particular works, not always, indeed, 
with the hope of finding them, but generally 
with the expectation of preserving some impor- 
tant manuscript. No friend was ever permitted 
to leave him for a tour, or for business, or even 
to return to his own country, without a charze 
to remember the wants of his collection, and 
yarticularly to search for the writings of Cicero. 

y his influence, many were induced to engage 
in the same pursuit ; and whether co-operating 
with his views, or consulting more directly their 
private interest, they all contributed to the pre- 
servation and multiplying of classic authors. 
Nor was it by words and exhortations alone, that 
Petrarch animated his friends to this pursuit. 
His own activity in collecting and copying, was 
a bright example to his most zealous followers 
During his various journeys, he kept constantly 
in view the discovery of his favorite manuscripts. 
During a journey to Rome, he discovered a part 
of the works of Quinctilian, and in a letter from 
Flanders he complains that he could hardly find 
in the rich city of Liege, a little yellow ink to 
copy a few orations of Cicero. A manuscript of 
Virgil, of his copying, is still preserved in the 
Ambrosian library of Milan: and in the Lauren- 
tian of Florence may be seen two beautiful co- 
pies of Cicero’s Epistles, one of the Familiar 
Correspondence, the other of the Letters to At- 
ticus,—both written by the same indefatigable 
hand. 

The Essay on Shelley, though written with- 
in a year or two, and consequently since the 
re-dawning of his poetical fame, hardly awards 
to him the full share of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion which he has already received. ‘The 
writer quotes the testimony of Moore, as given 
in his Life of Byron : 


*“*Though never personally acquainted with 
Mr. Shelley, I can join freely with those who 
most loved him in admiring the various excel- 
lences of his heart and genius; and lamenting 
the too early doom that robbed us of the mature 
fruts of both. His short life had been like his 
poetry, a sort of bright erroneous dream, false in 
the general principles upon which it proceeded, 
though beautiful and attaching in most of its 
details. Had full time been allowed for the 
over-light of his imagination to be tempered 
down by the judgment which, in him, was still 
in reserve, the world at large would have been 
taught to pay that high homage to his genius 
which those only who saw what he was capable 
of can now be expected to accord to it.” 


This, though creditable to the charity of the 
poet’s heart, has proved untrue in its prophetic 
sense. While with the biographer and the 
reviewer, we lament the errors into which a 
rash, —— spirit of philanthropy drove 
the mind of Shelley, we believe that his true 
character as a poet is acknowledged and ap- 
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preciated. Time never fails to set human| him shows him to be already on ther 


judgment aright, with regard to the heroes of 
mankind. 

Mr. Whipple’s eloquent Review of Byron 
is doubtless familiar to most of our readers, as 
it has been often and highly commended on 
this side of the Atlantic. In connexion with 
the paper on Wordsworth, which we believe ‘is 
also from his pen, it forms part of a series of 
Kssays on the Modern Literature of England, 


of which we could have wished to find others | 
The style of Mr. Whipp!e | 


in these volumes. 
falls little short of equalling the polish and 
clear, brilliant imagery of Macaulay, whose 
school he has evidently studied. 


The characters of Scott and Wordsworth | 
are drawn with masterly correctness ; the, 


essay upon the latter, though less brilliantly 
written than the celebrated critique of Chris- 
topher North, contains a more genial apprecia- 


tion of the great head of the “ Lake School.” | 


While acknowledging the occasional puerility 
of his language, the writer declares that “ in 


the faculty of awakening sentiments of gran- | 


deur, Sublimity, beauty, affection, devotion, 


in the mind of the reader, by giving voice } 


and soul to unintelligent, and often to inani- 
mate things, and making them act upon the 


mind through the subtlest feelings of our na-| ; ! , 
that the author or artist who gives his soul to 


ture, it would be difficult to find his parallel.” 


In the Review of Gervinus’ National Poeti-. 


cal Literature of Germany, we think sufficient 
justice is not given to the old Minnesingers, 


who, while the Provencal troubadours were | 


singing into existence a new age of Poetry in 


the south of Europe, filled the old Teutonic | 


forests with the songs of chivalry and love. 


The productions of these Minnesingers ( Love- 


singers) are, in truth, somewhat effeminate. | 


Grimm called their art womanish, It did not 


portray, it must be acknowledged, the great and | 
Entirely ; 
subjective in its character,it expressed in a gentle , 


manly qualities of that stirring age. 


words only the tender sentiments. It sang al- 
most exclusively the delights and pains of love, 
the bloom of May and the desolateness of win- 
ter, the hopes of youth and the miseries of age, 
the promise of the future and the regrets of the 
past. * * . * * © 
The passion of the troubadours is stronger 
and wilder, and has none cf that German modes- 
ty, which presumes not even to mention the 
name of its beloved in song. Amid much that 
is frivolous, what is truly noble in them appears 
to greater advantage ; and when their lays do 
breathe the spirit of faithful love, one is, more 
convinced of its genuineness than in the Minne- 


songs of the North, where vows and oaths are | 


too often repeated with conventional heartless- 
ness, 


Here the more fiery and volatile passion of 
the South is preferred to the depth and sin- 
cerity of the German character. ‘The lays of 
the Minnesingers do not indeed glow with the 


same passionate warmth as the musical ca-| 


dences of Provencal song ; but there is a heart- 
felt earnestness, a purity and simplicity of 
feeling, expressed in the ruder rhymes, which 


ight road. 
|Granacci, a painter’s apprentice, having lent 
, him, when a boy, a print of St. Anthony beaten 
| by devils, together with some colors and pencils, 
he went to the fish-market to observe the form 
and color of fins and of the eyes of fish. Cardi- 
nal Farnese one day found him, when an old 
man, walking alone in the Coliseum, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at finding him solitary 
amidst the ruins; to which he replied, “I go 
yet to school that I may continue to learn.” 
And one of the last drawings in his portfolio is 
asublime hint of his own feeling: for itis a 
i sketch of an old man with a long beard, in a go- 
cart, with an hour-glass before him: and the 
i motto, 4ncora imparo, * I still learn.” 

In viewing the immortal works of this great 
master, we are constantly led to remark how 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the rough 
vigor of his execution, are tempered and spiri- 
tualized by the presence of the highest beauty. 
Never perfectly embodied, we see it in flashes, 
beaming through the strong, bold outlines of 
his figures, suggesting to us something loftier 
and more divine. ‘The true mission of sculp- 
ture and painting, as well as of the highest 
forms of poetry, is the creation of Beauty ; and 
Nature, in whose school Michael Angelo was 
a life-long student, is the first and best teacher. 

In one of the letters of Schiller, he remarks 


the worship of the Beautiful, will, in the end, 
attain all that is good and true ; while he who 
hesitates, vibrating between his love of beauty 
and his fear of the moral prejudices of the 
/mass, generally ends by ruining his reputation 
with both. The celebrated French maxim, 
| Rien de beau que le vrai, is a more brief ex- 
| pression of the same truth. Canova’s Obser- 
vations on Art, recorded by Missirini, which 
are included in the Essay upon his genius, in 
the present work, give frequent utterance to 
this feeling, proving that he made it the guide 
to his aspirations after excellence. And the 
embodiment of beauty is the redeeming cha- 
| racter of his works, often forcing us to praise 
| what an affectation of sentiment would have 
}condemned to censure. The following sen- 
\tences are applicable, at the present time, in 
justification of the works of art which are 
being exhibited among us :— 

| Duivintry or Ants.-—-The arts in themselves 
,are divine ; they are an emanation from the Su- 
| preme Beauty ; they are one of the supports of 
Religion. If the artist has once fixed his mind 
,on such great objects, I do not know how he can 
, by his life disgrace this magnificent trust, _ 
Besides, purity of heart, virginity of mind, 
‘have great influence on the artist, both as to dig- 
,nity of conception, and means of execution, Ar- 
| tists paint themselves in their works. The cour- 
| tesy, grace, benignity, disinterestedness, the en- 
|larged and noble soul of Raphael, shine out mar- 
vellously in his works. . * oh gael 
} I think that the unveiled form, shown in puri- 
ty, adorned with exquisite beauty, takes from us 
{all mortal perturbations, and transports us to the 
| primal state of blessed innocence ; and still more 
‘that it comes to us as a thing spiritual, intellec- 
‘tual; exalting the mind to the contemplation of 


does not comport with the charge of “ conven- | diyine things, which, as they cannot be mani- 
tional heartlessness.” Witness the devotion of fested to the senses in their spiritual being, only 





the noble ladies of the Emperor’s court, who, | 
weeping, bore the dead Frauenlob on his bier, | 
and raised in his honor a magnificent cenotaph | 
in the great Cathedral of Mayence. 

In the Essay upon Michael Angelo, we find 
another exemplification of a lesson, which too 
many, who aspire to a master’s fame in art or 
literature, forget to follow. 

MicHarL ANGELO A SCHOLAR THROUGH 


Lire.—Michael Angelo dedicated himself, from 
his childhood to his death, to a toilsome observa- 





tion of nature. The first anecdote recorded of 


through the excellence of forms can be indicat- 
ed, and kindle us by their eternal beauty, and 
draw us from the perishable things of earth. 


From the fourth department, which contains 
Essays upon Machiavelli, Louis IX., and 
Peter the Great, we extract the following 
striking passages, exhibiting the Czar as ship- 
carpenter and builder of the Imperial City :— 

PETER THE GREAT As JoURNEYMAN.—One 
day, in the year 1697, the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough happened to be in the valngs Saardaim. 
He visited the dockyard of one Mynheer Calf, 
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a rich ship-builder, and was struck with the 1 
pearance of a journeyman at work there. He 
was a large, powerful man, dressed in a red wool- 
len shirt and duck trowsers, with a sailor's hat, 
and seated, with an adze in his hand, upon a 
rough log of timber which lay on the ground, 
The man’s features wereb old and regular, his 
dark brown hair fell in natural curls about his 
neck, his complexion was strong and ruddy, with 
veins somewhat distended, indicating an ardent 
temperament and more luxurious habits than 
comported with his station; and his dark, keen 
eye glanced from one object to another with re- 
markable restlessness. He was engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with some strangers, whose 
remarks he occasionally interrupted, while he 
rapidly addressed them in a guttural but not un- 
musical voice. As he became occasionally ex- 
cited in the conversation, his features twitched 
convulsively, the blood rushed to his forehead, 
his arms were tossed about with extreme vio- 
lence of gesticulation, and he seemed constantly 
upon the point of giving way to some explosion 
of passion, or else of falling intoa fit of catalep- 
sy. His companions, however, did not appear 
armed by his vehemence, although they seem- 
ed to treat him with remarkable deference ; and, 
after a short time, his distorted features would 
resume their symmetry and agreeable expression, 
his momentary frenzy would subside, and a bright 
smile would light up his whole countenance. 

The Duke inquired the name of this work- 
man, and was told it was one Pieter Baas, a fo- 
reign journeyman of remarkable mechanical abi- 
lities and great industry. Approaching, he en- 
tered into some slight conversation with him 
upon matters pertaining to his craft. While 
they were conversing, a stranger of foreign mien 
and costume appeared, holding a voluminous let- 
ter in his hand; the workman started up, snatch- 
ed it from his hand, tore off the seals, and gree- 
dily devoured its contents, while the stately 
Marlborough walked away unnoticed. The 
Duke was well aware that in this thin disguise 
he saw the Czar of Muscovy. Pieter Baas, or 
Boss Peter, or Master Peter, was Peter the des- 
pot of all the Russias; a man who, having just 
found himself the undisputed proprietor of a 
quarter of the globe with all its inhabitants, had 
opened his eyes to the responsibilities of his po- 
sition, and had voluntarily descended from his 
throne for the noble purpose of qualifying him- 
self to reascend it. 

Aw Imperiat Maaician.—PRefore the close 
of the year 1702, the troops of the Czar had 
driven the Swedes from the Ladoga and the Ne- 
va, and had taken possession of all the ports in 
Carelia and Ingria. On the 16th of May, with- 
out waiting another moment after having possess- 
ed himself ot the locality, he begins to build his 
metropolis. One hundred thousand miserable 
workmen are consumed in the first twelve 
months, succumbing to the rigorous climate and 
the unhealthy position. But, ‘i faut casser 
des aufs pour faire une omelette ;” in one year’s 
time there are thirty thousand houses in Peters- 
burg. Never was there such a splendid impro- 
vization, Look for a moment at a map of Rus- 
sia, and say if Petersburg was not a magnificent 
piece of volition,—a mistake, certainly, and an 
extensive one,—but still a magnificent mistake. 
Upon a delta, formed by the dividing branches 
of the Neva,—upon a miserable morzss half un- 
der water, without stones, without clay, without 
earth, without wood, without building materials 
of any kind,—having behind it the outlet of the 
lake Ladoga and its tributary swamps, and before 
it the gulf of Finland contracting itself into a 
narrow Compass, and ready to deluge it with all 
the waters of the Baltic, whenever the south- 
west wind should blow a gale eight-and-forty 
hours,—with a climate of polar severity, and a 
soil as barren as an Iceberg,—was not Petersburg 
a bold impromptu? We never could look at 
this capital, with its imposing though monoto- 
nous architecture, its colossal squares, its vast 
colonnades, its endless vistas, its spires and mi- 
narets sheathed in barbaric gold and flashing in 
the sun, and remember the magical rapidity with 











which it was built, and the hundred thousand 
lives that were sacrificed in building it, without 
recalling Milton’s description of the building of 
Pandemonium. 





Charcoal Sketches. By the late Joseph C. 
Neal. Burgess & Stringer. 


Pur_apetruia society has long been more or 
less noted for its humorists. ‘The bon mots of 
Judge Hopkinson, Dr. Chapman, and others, 
have floated through the Union for a genera- 
tion or so. The personal and literary biogra- 
phy of its most successful humorist has yet to 
be written. Meanwhile, the following brief ac- 
count of the contents of the present volume, 
by the accomplished partner of the author, 
will, assuredly, have an interest so touching, 
with many, that no apology is needed for in- 
troducing it here :— 


“In collecting this volume of Sketches, and 
presenting them to the public, I have fulfilled 
what has seemed to me a sacred duty—obeyed 
almost the latest wish of one now gone from 
among us. From the commencement of Mr. 
Neal’s ill health, the preceding winter, he seem- 
ed to have a presentiment that his life was 
nearly ended; even when his friends hoped that 
his disease was completely subdued. 

** Scarce three weeks before the day which so 
suddenly fulfilled these gloomy forebodings, I 
entered the room where he was employed in ar- 
ranging some of these very papers. He looked 
up with a sad smile—* I suppose some one will 
give these to the world when I am gone,” said 
he. 

‘Shocked at the idea thus presented, I tried 
to rally him, and laughingly replied, * If you are 
too busy to attend to the matter, let me do it for 
fou,’ 

, © * True, true,” he answered, still sadly; ‘I 
had forgotten. You must be my editor; will 
you not, Alice? I shail not live to see them 
published.’ 

«| playfully made the promise, wondering 
what had so oppressed him, and little dreaming 
that I should so soon be called upon to fulfil it. 
Having now done so, to the best of my ability, 
I trust that those who so kindly welcomed for- 
mer works from the same pen, will receive this 
with like favor, 

‘* The fine vein of wit and good-humored sar 
casm, which runs through the Charcoal Sketch- 
es, is too well known to need comment; but 
the profound philosophy, and genuine philan- 
thropy, which these light and sparkling de- 
scriptions cover, are not recognised by all. It 
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iant of American Society and Letters. Like 
his New England namesake, of an earlier 
fame, the Pennsylvanian finds his favorite 
themes on American ground ; and what Robert 
Sands was to New York, Neal, at a later day, 
was to Philadelphia. Each the humoristic lover 
of the city where he wrote, delighted best 
to show up to the cockneys of either place 
the form and pressure of the society around 
them. The wit and fun of Sands indeed, like 
that of the Bostonian, Holmes, though born of 
a peculiar atmosphere, was often carried by 
the spirit of whim and quaint scholarship, to 
range far beyond it; and therefore he has never 
made the peculiar place for his name in Ame- 
rican literature, which is so roundly filled by 
the Philadelphian. 

We find many a droll scene in the volume 
we would gladly present to 
our readers at this jovial season; but the 
following sketch, our almanack, insists is more 


specially apposite than any other we could 
select :— 


“THe Merry CHRISTMAS AND THE Happy 
New Year or Mr. Dunn Brown.—Poor Mr. 
Dunn Brown! Do you not, friend, pity any one 
who thus bears engraved upon his front the un- 
erring signs of a sad and discontented spirit — 
you, we mean, all of you, who are gifted—if, as 
this world goes, it be a gift to feel acutely those 
sorrows which appertain rather to our neigh- 
bors than ourselves—who are afflicted, then, if 
you prefer it so, with philanthropy and tender- 
ness of heart? Are you not disposed, when in 
the mood, and with time to spare for the purpose, 
to weep over the unknown sufferings of the rue- 
ful Mr. Dunn Brown, and to enter largely on the 
work of sympathization and of condolement, 
shaking him gently by the hand, with a tear or 
two in your eye, as you advise him to be of good 
cheer, and to ‘get up and try it again? We 
are sure it must be so, 

“Yet we fear that all of this disinterested 
kindness of yours is a waste and a throwing 
away of benevolence. Mr. Dunn Brown is not 
to be comforted—Mr. Dunn Brown does not 
wish to be comforted--Mr. Dunn Brown regards 
himself as happier to be unhappy than all the 
rest of the world as it revels in felicity and runs 
riut in delight Laugh who will--sing who 
may—dance whoever has the agility-—-Dunn 
Brown has more of pleasure, according to his 
ideas of pleasure, in these doleful groanings of 
his than is to be conceived of by any of the in- 
ferior nature. For, as he thinks, they, poor 


. aed at byt | Creatures, ‘don't know any better.” But he— 
was the aim of Mr. Neal, not only to amuse, but | Mr. Dunn Brown—will not enjoy delight upon 


also to instruct. 

“There are other Sketches, which may per- 
haps be collected, should sufficient encourage- 
ment be given; for the present, this volume is 
respectfully teudered to the public, by the wife 
of its author. Auice B. Nea. 

“ PaitapeLpuia, October 25, 1847.” 


Several of the papers in this collection are 
illustrated by Darley, Croome, and others, 
with much diversity of merit, and no little 
effect, so far as Croome’s pencil is concerned. 


| 
To Darley’s rare talents, however, we have re- 


peg borne testimony in the Literary 
orld. Asa vivid limner of the grotesque; a 
sketcher truly national and original in his 
humorous portraiture, his name, with that of 
Mount, stands at the head of this department 
of design. We know him, however, only 
through the engravings in wood, to which we 
find his name now so often attached in the 
illustrated pamphlets of the day. If we are 
not much mistaken, it was Neal’s humorous 
publications in this form which first generally 
introduced him to the public. 

Poor Neal! The country, not over rich in 
humorists, could but ill spare so genial an 
opponent to Cant; Cant, the great fee-faw-fum 
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jsuch terms as these—he knows a great deal 


| 


better—ask him and he will tell you so—and 
therefore, on a principle, makes the worst of 


| things, and exults sulkily in his superior wisdom 
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with a smile of scornfulness and contempt for 
those triflers in the sunbeam who are so weak 
as to be content and merry. Dunn Brown is 
not to be caught in the perpetration of such a 
silliness, but grow] he does, and grumble in 
all the exasperation of a splenetic spirit—the 
great, the wise, the profound Mr. Dunn Brown 
--who is there that has been, can be, or will be, 
to compare with Mr. Dunn Brown? 

“True, Mr. Dunno Brown, with his keen per- 
ception of values, wishes misanthropically, both 
night and morning, that he never had been born, 
regarding it as the greatest misfortune that ever 
happened to him, to have made an appearance 
on this sublunary sphere of trouble and disqui- 
etude ; but, for all that, Mr. Dunn Brown is as 
firm as he can be in the faith that it would have 
been a disaster to the world itself, if the age we 
live in had not been enlightened by his example, 
and by the comments on it which were only to 
be imagined and uttered by a man like him—if, 
indeed, there could by possibility have been 
another man like him contemporaneous with 
Mr. Dunn Brown—who firmly believes that, 
however it may be with others, he stands alone, 
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without a parallel—only one Dunn Brown—the 
rest are verdant in their tinge and coloring. He 
—he only—is not to be deceived by the toys and 
sugar-plums of existence, into a belief that 
there is anything worth living for—he sees, he 
knows, he comprehends; and he scorns thie su- 
perficial gilding which®makes others happy in 
their tinselled gingerbread. 

**When Dunn Brown rises in the morning, 
he rails at the day which calls him to another 
succession of plagues and perplexities, in caus- 
ing ends to meet, and in providing for the de- 
mands of business. When Mr. Dunn Brown 
goes to bed at night, Mr. Dunn Brown is at least 
half inclined to the opinion, that if it were not 
for the loss that would thus be sustained by so- 
ciety, it would be an economy if he were never 
to wake again—a saving in the way of tears and 
a retrenchment in the matter of misanthropic 
reflection. You should see Mr. Dunn Brown as 
he makes his forlorn appearance at the break- 
fast-table, and imbibes his nutriment—how he 
complains, how he argues against the soundness 
of every proposition that may be broached; ob- 
jecting to the coffee, impugning the cakes, and 
placing the seal of his reprobation on the savory 
sausage ; croaking and eating until the argument 
and the appetite are both exhausted, and his 
hunger and his querulousness are satisfied and 
silenced. Do see Mr. Dunn Brown at his 
breakfast, in preference to a visit to the me- 
nagerie. Should the process be converted into 
an exhibition, it would be cheap at twenty-five 
cents, only to acquire a knowledge of the fero- 
cious capabilities of Mr. Dunn Brown. 

*** And now, a merry Christmas to you, Mr. 
Dunn Brown.’ 

*©* Merry stuff--merry nonsense—merry fid- 
dlesticks !’ responds Mr. Dunn Brown—‘ pretty 
merriment, indeed, to be compelled to empty 
your pockets, whether you want to or not, to 
give things to people who don’t care a button 
about you, after they have obtained what they 
want, with their merry Christmas, and all that 
—and that’s not the worst of it either, for you 
must bother your brains for a week, thinking 
what you shall give them, and then not hit upon 
the right thing after all—all sorts of things, too, 
that are useless—-fine books to those that never 
read, with precious curiosiNes that only serve 
to lumber up all the dark closets. Now, I’ll 
leave it to any man, any woman--yes, and any 
child, I will, whether it is not the first requisite 
of a Christmas-box, that it should not be availa- 
ble for any purpose—too fine to touch—too frail 
to be employ The whole house is cluttered 
up with Christmas-boxes ; and all the children 
are either crying over their broken toys, or are 
very sick with surfeits of pie or candy. D’ye 
call that merry Christmas, I’d like to know ? 


*** Oh, yes—* merry Christmas,’ to be sure— 
and what does that mean? Yes—what does 
that mean when you take your dictionary and 
translate it into plain language? Why, a half- 
dollar at least, if it does not come to a great deal 
more than fifty cents. You want to be merry at 
my expense, do you, Mr. Merry Christmas ?— 
Well, when I’m sent to the legislature, I’ll have 
a law passed against all such merriments, | will 
Every man shall shake his own hand, and every- 
body buy his own Christmas-box—that’s my no- 
tion, and that’s the way I’d box ’em all round, 
and see who'd be merry then.’ 

*«* A happy New-Year, Mr. Dunn Brown—I 
wish you a very happy New- Year.’ 

“*A happy New-Year! cries Mr. Dunn 
Brown; ‘I wish you would tell me where I’m 
to find the happiness of the New-Year, when all 
the world comes pecking at me with their bills, 
as if a man had nothing else to do but to pay 
money—everything going out and not a farthing 
coming in—tailors’ boys, bootmakers’ boys—all 
sorts of boys, bill in one hand and t’other hand 
extended for the cash, pulling at the bell, too, 
as if it was the greatest sport in the world to 
prevent a man from having one moment of 

ace and happiness. And this is your New- 

rag 9F tied happy New-Year! The old year 
was bad enough ; but each of your New-Years is 


con oo ae wy on syne I fort in the habit of despising those who are fool- 
oe at oa hes ch by np _ chai New- | ish enough not to engage in the cultivation of 
Z gas ; sooner is the | sorrow, which with Dunn Brown may be regard- 

old year fixed off comfortably, than in comes an-! ed asa species of wholesale manufacture. 
other to disturb the whole arrangement.’ | * Any man’—it is Dunn Brown’s decided con- 
“It will thus be seen that Mr Dunn Brown is Viction, which he carries out practically —* any 
etl stanley tones fo te ten af eal iene te a et bon a 
arly know est of the a e time he is alive, must be a goose—there’s 
world as ‘a peck of troubles ;’ and that whatever |) no alternative. I'm thankful I'm not a goose, 
may chance to occur, it is certain to give rise to but a sensible, thinking individual, and, of 
a discourse somewhat of the funereal order. To} course, just about as miserable a man as you 
all anniversaries he has an especial aversion, | could wish to see, especially about the New- 
and nothing moves his wrath more eflectively | Year, when the silly ones keep up such a firing 
than to speak of the celebration of a birthday— | of guns, as if they could drive off the charges of 
his own, or that of any other person, _ ,.| ¢reditors by the discharges of blank-cartridge— 
*** Your birthday, Mr. Dunn Brown—is it) a thing not to be did. ButI do wish that a man 
not? How old, Mr. Dunn Brown ? | could somehow or other contrive to run away 
__ ** How old ?—why not, O world !—why not, | from himself as easily as he can run away from 
in this matter, change and transmute your| other people. If anybody will find out how to 
phraseology ? How old !—is it agreeable thus to | do that, he shall be remembered in my will, if 
wert eane phaiy wager ne Rage Hyg Aces there eee to be anything ores _. from 
fe not be as easy to say, ‘How young are you Ya Daan deoaes the tea in his 
now,’ instead of thus continually reminding ‘old armchair, to rail at the world and to 
people that their span on earth is marching | congratulate himself upon his own wretched- 
rapidly to itsclose? ¥ ; ness, until he is shrivelled away to a mere 
And here it is again !’ exclaims Mr. Dunn | anatomy, unhappy Dunn and melancholy Brown ! 
Brown. ‘ Why could not our lives have been} One of his children is to be educated as a sexton, 
begun at the other end, so that we might be| while the other is to walk abroad in the shadowy 
growing younger every day, instead of dwindling | guise of an undertaker, as Dunn Brown himself 
into wrinkles and grey hatrs ?—then they would | saunters through creation as its mourner-in-chief, 
say ‘fifty years young,’ instead of ‘ fifty years | by constitution and by preference. Should he 
old,’ which — be — _— ig Mee be smitten by the love of military renown, the 
‘getting young fast’—wouldn’t that be nice? | regiment he belongs to must parade and muster 
But to rejoice ioe birthdays, the way they have | - the Blues’—no other sales will serve—no 
them now, it’s the silliest thing I ever heard of. | other color can prevail where he is present ; and 
Nobody sees me making a fuss about my birth- | should too much of mirthfulness pervade your 
day, any more than | do about your merry | vicinity, ask Mr. Dunn Brown to step in now 
Christmas and your happy New-Year. No—I | and then, and our life on it, there will soon be a 
keep just as quiet about it as ever | can—sorter | sufficient infusion of gall and bitterness, of mi- 





dodge round it, and try to make myself forget 
that there ever was such a thing as a birthday, 
instead of ciphering over it as some people do, 
as if there were a pleasure in counting how 
much is gone and how little remains.’* 

**It will, therefore, be perceived that Mr. 
Dunn Brown is a species of philosopher—sad 
and sombre—as we ‘ind it usually the case with 
your incipient philosopher, who, in the first 


santhropy and discontent, to qualify the whole 
matter to suit the most lugubrious fancy. Dunn 
Brown is a perpetual memento mori—an ever- 
lasting remembrancer of the insecurity of all 
human happiness; and we'd like to see any of 
you venture upon a laugh or try the experiment 
of a joke in his awful presence. Next to the 
obituary notices in the journals, one of Dunn 
Brown’s greatest enjoyments in life is in the pe- 








stages of his advancement, cries aloud that all is | rusal of the bulletin-buards of the newspaper- 
barren, But Dunn Brown advances no further | offices, when they recount the latest steamboat 
than grumbletonianism ; and we fear that there | disaster, or the most recent catastrophe upon a 
he will remain, Dunn Brown, convinced that! railroad. Depend upon it, that he will meet you 
man, legitimately, is never properly employed | on the wharf, or greet you at the depot, with all 
unless he is engaged in the useful operation of | the most comfortable particulars of the peril you 
shedding tears of vain regret and finding fault | are about to encounter In this respect Dunn 
with that which is to be regarded as the irreme- | Brown is careful that you should have none of 
diable, not knowing that there is something be- that species of bliss which is the offspring of ig- 
yond this which enables humanity to make the | norance; and should you thus serve to furnish 
best of its position and to be happy with the cir- | an item of ‘appalling intelligence,’ vou will be 
cumstances which surround it. pleased to remember, as the boiler bursts, that 
‘** But still, Dunn Brown has that negative | you would rash upon your fate in defiance of the 
happiness which consists in pluming himself’ friendly cautions of your careful friend, the im- 
upon his superior sagacity in the pleasant labor | mortal Dunn Brown, who knew well how it 
of the discovering of miseries and the prepara-| would be, and who did not hesitate to tell you 
tion of torments, while he likewise gathers com-| so. Perhaps the thought may prove a source of 
_—~— 'comfort in your sufferings. At all events, ’twas 

not the fault of Mr. Dunn Brown. Was it now?” 





Troutiette of Suffolk, Long Island, who, in the latter. 
years of his life, always eat his Christmas Turkey at Sam | 
Carman’s with a few friends; and whose taste ia poetry 
wus formed long befure the Muses were compelled to sign 
the Temperance Pledge, used tw give wonderful effect to 
the wild and fevered melancho'y that breaks through the 
following little anniversary song which he had picked up 
somewhere, and set to a half reckless, ha'f dirge-like air 
of his own. 


Fill the bowl to the brim—io the year that is told, 
Let us drink while our memory’s true, 
Let us fill, for the Jast, to the joys of the old 
Ere we toast the delights of the new. 
Then here’s to the loves that have stolen away ; 
Here’s to the friendships that faded before ; 
Here’s to each hope that once cast a ray 
In the cup that we drain to the days that are o'er. 


Again, again, til! it foam o'er the brim— 
A bumper each let us roundly fill, 
While we drink, with a sigh for eyes now dim, 
Gaily to eyes that sparkle still. 
And if a regret should steal out through our mirth 
For looks that beam at the board no more, 
Warm wine shall hallow the thought in its birth 
As we drain the bow! to the days that are o’er. 


PorrasBLe SHorp: Canron.—We hed not, 
however, far to go without having occasion to 
use the pencil of memory ; for, at the distance of 
a very few yards from the landing-place, an ob- 
ject certainly worthy of record presented itself 
This was a portable barber's shop, consisting of 
a stool, which was fitted up with drawers tocon- 
‘tain all the necessary instruments of his voca- 
‘tion, and at the same time served for a seat, and 
|a small chafing-dish, upon which was placed a 
| small vessel containing water. This simple ap- 
'paratus was readily transported from place to 
place by being slung upon a bamboo, the stool at 
‘the one end balancing the chafing-dish at the 
‘other. As soon as a customer was perceived, the 
‘stool was immediately set down, no matter 
| where the situation might be, and there, in the 
open street, the operation was expeditiously per- 
formed, and the shop again in motion.—Hutton’s 
Five Years in the East. 
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GOETHE'S CLAVIGYU. 
{ Concluded. } 
THIRD ACT. 
Guilbert’s Dwelling. 





Sornte, Guitpert, MAniz, BEAUMARCHIAS. 

Marie. You have seen him? I tremble in 
every limb! You have seen him? I nearly faint- 
ed, when I heard him come ; and you have seen 


him? No,I can,I will, no, never will I see 
him again. 
Soruie. My heart beat fast when he entered, 


for ah! doI not love him, as you do, with the 
purest, sisterly affection ? Has not his absence 
grieved and tortured me? and now, his re- 
turn, his repentance at my feet !—Sister, there 
is some witchcraft in his eyes, in the sound of 
his voice. He—-- 

Marie. Never, never more! 

Sopuie. He is not changed; the same kind 
open heart, the same warm feelings; even the 
same ardent wish to be loved, and the same an- 
= when I refused his affection. All! All! 

f you he spoke, Marie! as in the happy days 
of old; it seems as if your good angel had 
prompted this interval of estrangement to inter- 
rupt the wearisome monotony of a long ac- 
quaintance ;—to give new life to the feeling. 

Marie. Do you intercede for him? 

Sopuie. No, Sister, nor did I promise him 
todoso. Only, dearest, | look upon things as 
they are. You and our brother view them in 
too romantic alight. It has happened to you, 
as to many others, whose lovers are fickle, and 
desert them ; but his repenting, and wishing to 
amend his faults, and renew his hopes, is a 
piece of good fortune, such as few would thrust 
aside. 

Marie. My heart would break. 

Sorpnie. I believe you; the first moment 
must agitate you—but then, dearest, do not fan- 
cy this distress, this anxiety, that almost over- 
powers you, is caused solely by aversion. Your 
heart speaks for him, more than you imagine; 
you dare not see him, because you so earnestly 
desire his return. 

Marie. Be merciful. 

Sopnie. You will be happy. If I thought 
you despised him, that you were indifferent to 
him, I would not speak another word; I would 
not see him again. Not so, love you will 
thank me, that I have helped you to conquer 
this timid irresolution, which is only a sign of 
the most earnest love. 








Tue Same, Guitsert, Buenco. 
Sopuie. Come, Buenco! Come, Guilbert! 
Help me to encourage this child, to inspire her 
with resolution, for now it is necessary. 


Buenco, Would that | dared to say, do not 
receive him. 

SopH1eE. Buenco! 

Buenco. My heart rebels at the thought: 


shall he obtain this angel, whom he has so 
shamefully insulted—whom he has brought al- 
most to the grave ?—obtain!—wherefore? By 
what means does he restore what he has de- 
stroyed? Because it pleases him to return and 
say, “‘ Now I will have her.” As if this rare 
creature were an article of doubtful value, which 
he could throw back into the merchant’s hands, 
if, after running up and down, he met with a 
better bargain. No, he shall not get my voice, 
even if Marie’s heart speaks for him. Return, 
and why does he now return ?—Now? He waits 
till the brave brother comes, whose vengeaace 
he fears ; then like a school-boy, he runs to beg 
for pardon! Pah! he isas cowardly as he is con- 
temptible ! 

Guitpert. You speak like a Spaniard, but 
like one who does not know his countrymen. 
You are all unconscious of the great danger we 
are in at this moment. 

Marie. Dearest Guilbert! 

Guitpert. I know the daring spirit of our 
brother; I have beheld in silence his heroic 
courage ; I wish that all may end well, that Ma- 
rie could resolve to give Clavigo her hand, since 
(smiling)—he still has her heart. 


| Buenco, are you such a novice? 





Marie. You are cruel. } 
Sorpnre. Hear him, 1 entreat you, bear him. 
Guiusert. Your brother has extorted from 


him a declaration which will justify you in the 
eyes of the world, but will be our destruction. 

Bvenco. Howso? 

Marie. Oh God! 

Guitsert. He gave this written declaration 
in the hope of softening you. Should it fail, he 
must then exert all his power to disavow the 
paper; he can, he willdoso, Your brother in- 
tends immediately on his return from Aranjuez 
to print and circulate it. If you persist in your 
refusal, I fear he may never return, 

SopHie, Dear Guilbert! 

Marie. | am faint! 

Guitvertr, Clavigo can never allow this 
paper to appear. Refuse his offer, and as a 
man of honor, he will meet your brother; one 
or the other must perish; whether he conquer 
or die, your brother is alike ruined, A foreign- 
er!—the murderer of a favorite courtier! Sis- 
ter, it is well to think and feel nobly, but to ruin 
one’s whole family 

Marie. Advise me, Sophie, help me! 

Gui.pertr. Can you deny this, Buenco? 

Buenco. He dare not do it! He fears for 
his life; else he would not have written it, nor 
have offered his hand to Marie. 

Guitsert. So much the worse; then will 
he find hundreds to aid him; hundreds, villains 
enough to take our brother's life. What! 
A courtier 





without assassins in pay ! 
Buenco. But the King is just and powerful. 
GuiLBertT. Away, then. Force your way 
through the walls that surround hit, the guards, 
the ceremonial, the barriers his courtiers have in- 
terposed between him and his people; penetrate 
through all these, and save us! Whocomes? 


CLaAvico (enters). 


Cxiavico. I must! I will see her! 
(Marie shrieks, and falls into 
Sophie’s arms.) 
Sopnisz. Barbarian! in what a situation have 
you thrown us! (Guilbert and Buenco go to 
her. 
Bein Yes, itisshe! It isshe! and I 


atn Clavigo——. Listen to me, dearest, though 
thou dost turn from me. At the time Guilbert, 
with so much kindness, received me, a poor in- 
significant youth, was ita merit to feel an irre- 
pressible love for thee? Was it not rather a se- 
cret sympathy, an innate consciousness, that 
thou wert not indifferent, that | might hove in 
time to possess thy whole heart? And now, 
am I not the same? Why may I not hope? 
Why may I not implore? Had’st thou a friend, 
a lover gone on a dangerous voyage, whom thou 
had’st long looked upon as lost; should he, res- 
cued trom all his perils, unexpectedly return 
and throw himself at thy feet, would’st thou 
not take him to thy heart again? And have I 
not been struggling on the stormy sea of time ? 
Are not the passions, which make our life a 
perpetual conflict, more fearful, more uncon- 
querable, than the waves that bore the unhappy 
man far from his home? Marie! Marie! How 
can’st thou hate one who has never ceased to love 
thee? Amid the intoxication, the allurements of 
vanity and pride, | have ever remembered those 
blissful days, passed in happy bondage at thy 
feet—when only bright hopes, only brilliant 
prospects opened in succession before us. And 
now, why shall they not be realized? Will’t 
thou not now enjoy the happiness of life, be- 
cause for a time its horizon has been clouded ? 
No, my love, believe me, the greatest joys are 
not unalloyed ; the highest delights are broken 
in upon by our passions or our destiny, Should 
we complain because our lot has not been more 
fortunate than that of others? Shall we notdo 
wrong to slight this opportunity of bringing 
back the past, of restoring peace to a distracted 
family ; of rewarding the heroic deed of a noble 
brother, and of insuring our own happiness for 
ever? My friends, I dare to call you so, for you 
are the friends of virtue, to whose paths I re- 





turn, unite your entreaties to mine. Marie! 
(throws himself at her feet) Marie! Dost thou 
no longer know my voice? Can thy heart no 
longer answer to mine? Marie! Marie! 

Marie. Oh, Clavigo! 

CLavico (springs up,@and covers her hand 
with the most passionate kisses). She forgives 
me, she loves me! (embraces Guilbert and 
Buenco.) She loves me still! Oh Marie, my 
heart told me that I might throw myself at thy 
fect, and let my silent tears show my grief, my 
repentance; that without words, thou woul/’st 
understand me, and in thy silence, I could read 
my forgiveness. No, our hearts are not separated ; 
no, they still respond, as in those days, when one 
glance bespoke the other's sympathy. Marie! 
Marie! Marie! 

BeauMARCHAIS (enters). 

BeAumMaArcHars. Ha! 

CLavico (rushing to him). My brother ! 

BeaumarcHats. Do you forgive him? 


Marie. Leave me! Leave me! My mind 
wanders, 

( They lead her out.) 
Beaumarcnalss. Has she forgiven him? 
Buenco. So it seems, 

Beaumarcuars, You are not worthy of 
your happiness. 
Cuiavico. Believe me, I am conscious of it. 


Sopuie (returns). She forgives him. A 
flood of tears burst from her eyes. ‘* He must 
withdraw, till I recover myself,” said she, sob- 
bing ! “*I forgive him. Ah, Sister,” she exclaim- 
ed, as she fell upon my neck, ** why is he so cer- 
tain that I love him ?” 

Cuavico (dissing her hand), I am the hap- 
piest of men, my brother! 

BeAUMARCHIAS (embracing him). With 
my whole heart, then, though lconnat yet cor- 
dially love you. But as you are now of our 
family, let all be forgotten! Here is the paper 
you gave me (takes it from his pocket, tears it, 
and gives it to him). 

Cuavico. Iam yours, ever yours. 

Sorpnie. I entreat you, leave us, that not 
hearing your voice, she may become composed. 

Cuavico (throws his arms around her). 
Farewell, farewell ; a thousand kisses to the an- 
gel. (Evit.) 

BeavMancnais, It may all be for the best, 
but I wish it had ended differently (smiling). 
Is there anything more forgiving than a woman ? 
But, my friends, I must acknowledge that it was 
the wish and hope of our ambassador, that Ma- 
rie should forgive him, and that a happy mar- 
riage should put an end to this vexatious affair. 


GuitBert. It will be a satisfaction to me 
also, 
Buenco. He is your brother-in-law, and so 


adieu! You will never again see me here. 
BeauMARcnuals, Sir! 
GuiLBerT. Buenco! 
Buenco, I shall hate him till the day of judg- 
ment, and I warn you to beware of such a man. 
( Exit.) 
Guitpert. He is an unhappy foreboder, 
whose fears time will pacify, when he sees all 
going right. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 


It was rash to give him 
back the paper. 





GuiLBeRT. Peace! peace! Do not be capri- 
cious! (Evit.) 
FOURTH ACT. 
Clavigo’s Dwelling. 
Car.os (alone). 
Car.os. It is considered right, when a man, 


by his extravagance or other follies, shows that 
he has lost his senses, to place a guard over him. 
Shall the public, who do not, in general, trouble 
themselves much about us, act thus? And should 
one be less careful of one’s friends? Clavigo, 
you are in a sad plight! Still I have hope! 
Though only half as tractable as before, there is 
yet time to prevent your committing a folly, that, 
from the great susceptibility of your character, 
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would make your life miserable, and lay you in 


an early grave. He comes. 


Enter CuAavico. 

Cxiavico (thoughtfully), How are you, Car- 
los? ' 

Caruos. <A very sad, mournful salutation! 

Do you come from your bride in such a humor? 


Cxiavico, She isanangel! They are excel- 
lent people ! 
Carxos. You'll not hurry on the wedding 


so, that one can’t get a suit embroidered for it? 
Cuavico. Neither in jest nor earnest need 
embroidered suits be paraded at our wedding. 
Caruos. Sol suppose. 
Ciavico. The certainty of our own happi- 
ness and kindly feelings will sufficiently embel- 
lish this ceremony. 


Carxos. You wish to have a small private 
wedding ? 
Cxiavico. As those who feel their happiness 


depends only on each other. 


CarRLos. It is best, under present circum- 
stances. 

Cxiavico. Cigcumstances! what do you mean 
by circumstances ? 

Carios. The state of the affair, its position, 
its aspect. 

Ciavico. Hearme, Carlos. I cannot endure 


this tone of reserve from a friend. I know that 
you are not in favor of this marriage; still, if 
you have anything to say against it, and will say 
it, let me hear it at once. How does the affair 
stand? How is it being conducted ? 

Carxos. Certainly stranger things have come 
to pass, and it perhaps were a pity that all should 
follow in the same track. We should have no- 
thing to wonder at, nothing to put our heads to- 
gether about, nothing to sneer at in society. 

Cxiavico. It will make a noise. 

Caruos. Clavigo’s marriage!—to be sure. 
How many maidens in Madrid have waited for 
you, placed their hopes on you, and now to play 
them such a trick ! 

Criavico, Is that so? 

Caruios. To a remarkable degree. I have 
known few men who made so great and univer- 
sal an impression upon women. In all ranks 
there are good little giris, busy with hopes and 
schemes to get possession of you. One counts 
upon her beauty, others their rank, wit, or con- 
nexions. I am overwhelmed with compliments 
on your account; unless my turned-up nose, my 
curly head, and my avowed contempt for woman 
be the attractions. 

CLavico. You are jesting, Carlos. 


Cartos, Have I not received offers, propo- 
sals written in a truly feminine scribbling little 
hand, and as unorthographical as only a young 
lady’s love-letter can be? How many a hand- 
some Duenna has in consequence fallen in my 


way ! f 
Cuavico. And you told me nothing of this? 
Caruos. Because I did not wish to trouble 


you with idle fancies, »~d never suspected you 
were in earnest elsewhere. Oh, Clavigo! I have 
your interest as much at heart as my own! I 
have no friend but you; men in general are in- 
sufferable to me, and you are fast becoming so. 

Cxiavico. Be calm, I beg of you. 

Carxos. Burn down the house a man has 
been ten years in building, and then send him a 
father-contessor to enjoin Christian patience. 
One should only be interested in one’s self ; man- 
kind is not worth —— 

Cuiavico. Are your morbid fancies returning ? 

Caruos. And if so, whose fault is it but 
yours? I said to myself: What will be the 
most advantageous marriage for him? for him 
who has risen high enough for an ordinary man ; 
but with Ais mind, his talents, it is out of the 
question—it is impossible he should remain what 
he is.—I laid my plans. Few minds have at 
the same time such enterprise and flexibility, 
such application and genius. He is fitted for 
any department; as Master of the Rolls, he can 
quickly acquire the most important knowledge ; 
he will make himself necessary, and when there 
is a change, will be made Minister. 








Cuavico. I understand you; these were my 
dreams, too, z 

Caruos. Dreams! As certainly as I can 
climb that steeple, if I attempt it, with the firm 
resolution not to give up till it is accomplished, 
so certainly could you have overcome all difti- 
culties. Once Minister, then should I have felt 
no anxiety for the future. You du not belong to 
a rich family, so much the better ; it wonld have 
urged you to greater exertion, to strengthen your 
position, Anda collector of taxes who does not 
enrich himself is a simpleton. I do not see why 
the country should not pay tribute to the Minis- 
ter as well as the King; the one gives his name, 
the other his energies. When I had arranged 
all this, then I looked after a good partie tor you. 
I found many proud families willing to shut their 
éyes to your origin, and pay the expenses of your 
rank, only to be allowed a sWare in the magnifi- 
cence of the Vice-King—and now. 

Cuavico. You are unjust, you undervalue 
my present position. Do you suppose that I 
will not rise higher, will not make greater ef- 
forts ? 

Carios, My dear friend, cut down a plant, it 
may grow again, and put forth numberless shoots; 
in time, perhaps, become a thrifty tree, but the 
proud, king-like growth of its first strength is 
gone. Do not suppose this marriage will be re- 
garded with indifference at Court. Do you for- 
get who dissuaded you from your engagement to 


Marie? Who made the prudent suggestion to 
break it off? Shall I count them over on my 
fingers ? 

Ciavico. I have already thought, with sor- 


row, how few would approve of this step. 

Cartos. Notone! And will it not offend your 
great friends, that, without asking or caring for 
their advice, you have thrown yourself away, as 
a foolish boy at a fair throws away his money 
on worm-eaten nuts ? 

Cxiavico. That is uncivil, Carlos, and exag- 
gerated, 

CaR.os. Not at ali. There is some excuse, 
if a man play a mad prank in the heat of pas- 
sion. Let him marry a chambermaid, because 
she is as beautiful as an angel! The world will 
blame, but envy him. 

Cxiavico. ‘The world, always the world ! 

Caruos. You know I do not care for other 
applause, for it is an acknowledged truth, that 


he who does nothing for others, does nothing for | 


himself, and if the world neither admires nor 
envies you, you certainly are not happy. 

CLAVIGo. 
ances. Oh! the possessor of Marie’s heart is in- 
deed to be envied ! 

Carxos. In general, things are as they ap- 
pear. And certainly those must be hidden qua- 
lities, that make your happiness enviable, for as 
far as we mortals can see and judge 

Cuavico, You will ruin me. 

Caruos, How has it happened ? will be asked 
in the city, 
at Court. In God’s name, how has it happened ? 
She is poor, without rank; if Clavigo had not 
paid his devoirs to her, we should not have 
known of her existence. She may be pretty, 
agreeable, and witty !—Who takes a wife for 
that? Jt vanishes with the honey-moon. Ah! 
says one, she must be beautiful, charming, ex- 





cessively handsome.—That explains it, says an- | 





other 

Cuavico. (Looks embarrassed, and sighs 
deeply.) Ah! 

Cartos. Handsome! It may be so! says one. 


I have not seen her in six years. She must be 
somewhat altered in that time, exclaims a se- 
cond. Be on the look out, cries a third, he will 
soon present her. They inquire, pry, so into 
society, aud look with impatience for his en- 
trance, remembering the haughty Clavigo, who 
never appeared in public, without leading in, in 
triumph, some magnificent Spanish Donna, 
whose proud carriage, glowing cheeks,and spark- 
ling eyes seemed to ask of all beholders: Am 
I not worthy of my companion ? while the care- 
less sweep of her long silken train added dig- 
nity and grace to every movement. Now, my 


The world judges only by appear- | 


How has it happened? will be ask- | 


lord enters, and all eyes are turned towards him 
—enters with his tripping, hollow-eyed, little ° 
Frenchwoman, consumption plainly written on 
every feature, though both red and white seek to 
conceal the death-like pallor of her cheeks. 
Oh, brother, it will drive me mad; I shall fly, 
when people seize hold of me, to ask, to ques- 
tion, and cannot understand 
Ciavico. (Taking his hand.) My friend, 
my brother, what a horrible position I am in! 
I must own it frightened me, when I saw Marie 
again! How altered she is—how pale—how 
And mine the crime, my treach- 





wasted away ! 
ery the cause ! 

Caruos. Pooh! Nonsense! She had con- 
‘sumption before your attentions began. I told 
you so a thousand times, and——. But you lo- 
vers have no eyes. It is absurd, Clavigo! to 
give up, to forget everything, and for a sickly 
wife, whose children, inheriting her constitution, 
will in a few years let your name expire like a 
beggar’s lamp. A man, who might be the founder 

of a family, that perhaps hereafter: It dis- 
‘tracts me. 

Cuiavico. Carlos, how shall I confess it? 
When we met again, in the first moment of de- 
light, my heart flew to meet hers—but alas !— 
when that was over, I felt compassion—the 

deepest pity; but love—ah! it was as if, in the 
‘hour of rapture, the icy hand of death had 
restec on my shoulder. I strove to be gay; at 
least, before them, to appear happy; but in vain, 
all was forced and unnatural. Had they been 
less excited, they would certainly have seen it. 





Cartos. The devil! and you will marry 
her? 

(Cxiavico stands lost in thought, 

without answering.) 

| Caruos. Youare lost! gone for ever! Fare- 


well, brother, leave me to deplore through the 
rest of my solitary life, the consequences of your 
|infatuation. Ha! all! to make yourself con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world, and not 
even to gratify a passion or a desire! but wil- 
fully to bring upon yourself a malady, that un- 
dermines your constitution, and is revolting to 
others, 
Cuiavico. Carlos! Carlos! 

Carros Oh that you had never risen, or ne- 
ver fallen! How will it appear? <A brave fel- 
low the brother must be! they will say, to have 
intimidated him; he has not offered him the 
least resistance. Ha! exclaim the pages, one 
can see that he is not a gentleman. Pah! cries 
another, pulling his hat over his eyes, and pat- 
ting himself significantly on the breast, the 
| Frenchman should have come to me, And this 
from a fellow, who perhaps is not fit to be your 
| groom, 

Cuavico (falls on Carlos’s neck in a fit of 
passionate grief). Save me, my friend! My 
| best friend, save me! From atwo-fold perjury, 
| from eternal infamy, from myself—I am lost! 
Carxos. Poor miserable creature! I hoped 
‘this childish agitation, these streaming tears, 
‘these overwhelming bursts of grief were past; 
'I hoped that as aman, you would have more 
| firmness than to weep over your griefs in my 
|bosom. ‘Take courage, compose yourself. 

| Cxavico. Let me weep (throws himself in a 
| chair). 

Carios. Woe to you, that you have en- 
|tered upon a path you cannot pursue to the 
‘end! Witha heart, a disposition that would 
make the happiness of a peaceful citizen, you 
unfortunately unite a desire after greatness ! 
| And what is greatness, Clavigo? To raise your- 
| self in rank and reputation above others? Be- 
lieve it not! If your heart is not greater than 
‘the hearts of others; if you are not able to over- 
| come difficulties that would affright a common 
/man, then all your ribands, all your stars, the 
| crown itself could not ennoble you. Recover 
| yourself, be composed ! 
" (Cuavico rises, looks at Carlos, and offers 
him his hand, which Carlos eagerly seizes). 

| Caruos. Up! up, my friend! and decide. 
I will set everything gside, and will say : Here 
are two propositions in the same balance. Ei- 
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ther you marry Marie, and seek your happiness 
in the peaceful domestic joys of a citizen’s life; 
or you pursue still further your present glorious 
career. I will set everything aside, and say :— 
the balance is even, with you it rests, which 
scale shall preponderate. Well, decide. There 
is no more pitiable object than an irresolute 
man, who, wavering between two opinions, 
would fain reconcile both, and cannot compre- 
hend that nothing, not even the doubts, the per- 
plexities that torture him, can accomplish this. 
Up, and give Marie your hand; act like an 
honorable man, who, to keep his word, sacrifices 
the happiness of his life; who considers it his, 





duty to restore what he has destroyed; and re- | 
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' declaring that he came privately to Madrid, and, 
with an accomplice, introduced himself to you 


under a false name; that after putting you off 
your guard, by his friendly manner, he turned 
suddenly round and extorted from you a confes- 
sion, which, no sooner had he obtained, than he 
went off to put it in circulation. ‘That will 
settle the matter; he will find out what it is to 
disturb the domestic peace of a Spaniard. 

Cuavico, You are right. 

Cartos. In the meantime, till the process is 
arranged, if we could play the fellow some other 
trick, and to make sure of him, seize him at 
once. 


Cuavico. I understand, and must confess 


nounces all ambitious views, that he may enjoy | you are the man to arrange it. 


a peaceful retirement, the approbation of a quiet 
conscience, and the contentment that is ever at- 
tendant upon him, who can make his own, as_ 
well as his friend’s happiness. Decide, and 
then I will say you are a good fellow. 

Cxiavico, Oh Carlos! for one spark of your | 
resolution, your courage ! 

Car.os. It sleeps within you, and I will fan 
it until it burst into aflame. Behold, on the 
other hand, the fortune, the greatness that await | 
you. I will not paint your prospects in the ex- | 
aggerated coloring of the imagination ; only re- | 
member how brilliant you yourself considered | 
them, before this French mania turned your | 
brain. But, above all, Clavigo, be a man; car- 
ry out your determination at once, without look- 
ing to the right or the left. Oh! that your soul | 
might be strengthened, and obtain the assurance 
great minds possess, that gifted and ordinary | 
men differ as much in their duties as in their | 
powers; that he, to whom is given the super- | 
intendence of a great work, need not reproach | 
himself for neglecting things of less importance ; | 
for sacrificing trifles for the good of the whole. | 
Does not the Creator so in Nature? The King | 
in his government? Why should we not imitate 
them? 

Cxiavico. I am not a great man, Carlos. 

Carios, We are not weak, when-circum- | 
stances perplex us, but only when they over- | 
come us. ne more struggle, and you are your- | 
self again. Throw aside the remains of a mise- 
rable passion, that is as little suited to you now, 
as the grey jacket, and the humble hopes, with 
which you entered Madrid. You have long | 
since repaid what the poor girl has done for you; | 
you are indebted to her for the first friendly | 
welcome ; and would not another have done as | 
much, if not more, without demanding such a| 
return ?—would it enter your head, to give the 
half of your fortune to your schoolmaster, be- 
cause he taught you your A, B, C, thirty years 
ago? Say, Clavigo? 

Cuiavico. That isall very well; you maybe | 
right on the whole ; but how will it help us out 
of our difficulties? Give advice and assistance; | 
then you may talk. 

Carios. Agreed! You really wish it? 

Ciavico, Put it in my power; then | wiil; 
I cannot think; think for me. | 

Caruos. In this way, then. First, appoint | 
a place of meeting ; then at the sword’s point 
demand the return of the declaration which you 
imprudently allowed to be forced from you. 

LAvico. I have it already; he tore it in| 
two, and gave it to me. 

Carvos. Capital! capital! The first step | 
taken——and you have iet me talk all this| 
time ?—Briefly, then! Write to him very coolly: | 
** you do not intend to marry his sister; the rea- 
son he may learn, if he will meet you this eve- 
ning, at any given place, accompanied by a 
friend, and provided with whatever weapons he 
may choose.” And to that, sign your name. 
Come, Clavigo, write that, I will be your se- 
cond, and——the devil must be in it—— 
(CLAviGo moves towards the table.) 
_ Carios. Stop! One word! When I think 
it over, this is a silly plan. Why should we 
risk our lives against an angry adventurer? 
Neither his behavior nor his position deserves 
that we should consider him our equal. Listen, 
then! Suppose that I enter a formal complaint, 


| her work.) 


creatures ; 





Caruos. Yes, tndeed! if I, who have toiled 
five-and-twenty years, and been present when 
the cleverest men knit their brows, if I could 
not end such a farce.—Leave all to me; you 
need do nothing, write nothing. A man who 
sends the brother to prison, shows pretty plain- 
ly that he does not want the sister. 

Cuavico. No, Carlos! that I cannot, will 
not allow. Beaumarchais is an honest fellow, 
and his wrongs shall not be made the cause of 
his imprisonment. Some other plan, Carlos! 

Carios. Pooh! pooh! Childishness! We 
will not eat him, he shall be well kept and 
cared for, and it cannot last long. Then, when 
he sees we are in earnest, his ranting passion 
will subside; he will return to France dumb- 
foundered, thanking you most politely, if a yearly 
allowance is settled upon his sister, who has 
probably been entirely dependent upon him. 


Cuavico. I agree, then! only treat him 
well. 
Caruos. Never fear!—One more precaution. 


Nobody knows how things get about; if it 
reaches his ears, he will come directly to you, 
and all is ruined. ‘Therefore leave the house, 
without letting your servants know where you 
are going. Take with you only what is necessary. 
I will send you a knave who will hide you 
where even the holy brotherhood could not find 
you. I keep a couple ot mouseholes always 


open, Adieu. 
Cuavico. Farewell! 
Carios. Courage! courage! brother, we 


will take our pleasure when the work is done. 





Guilbert's Dwelling. 


Sopnmie Guitpert, Maric BEAUMARCHAIS, 
(.4t work.) 


Marnie. So Buenco went away displeased ? 

Sopurie. Was it not natural? He loves you, 
and cannot endure the sight of a man whom he 
must doubly hate. 

Marie. He is the best-hearted, most excel- 
lent creature I have ever known. (Showin 
[ think this willdo. If I pass this 
through, the end will stand up, and have a good 
effect. 

Soputr. Yes! And I will put straw-colored 
ribbon on my cap! nothing is more becoming. 
You are smiling? 

Marie. Atinyself. We maidens are strange 
no sooner do we begin to raise our 
heads a little, than we are again busy with rib- 
bons and finery. 

Sopuie. You cannot be accused of that, for, 
since Clavigo’s desertion, nothing has given you 
a momeot’s pleasure. 

(Marte staris, and looks 
towards the door.) 


Soruisc. What is the matter? 
Marie (sad/y). 1 thought some one was 
coming! My poor heart! Oh, it will kill me. 


Feel how it beats from mere fright. 

Sopuie. Compose yourself, love, I pray! You 
look quite pale. 

Marie (/aying her hand on her breast). 
Such a pain here !——It is so sharp.—It will 
kill me. 

Sorpuie. Do not get so excited. 

Marie. Iam a poor, foolish maiden. Joy 
and grief have striven with all their might to 
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undermine my fragile life. I own I have no 
heartfelt joy that he is mine again. I shall but 
taste the happiness that I looked for in his arms ; 
perhaps ngt even that. 

Soente. Sister, my darling one! 
ment yourself with such fancies ? 


Marie. Why should I deceive myself? 


Sopnir. You are young and happy, and may 
hope for everything. 

Marie. Hope! Oh that sweet, that only 
balm of life has oft bewitched my soul. Bright, 
youthful dreams hover around me, and ever fol- 
low his beloved form. Oh, Sophie, how charm- 
ing he is! Since I last saw him I know 
not how to express it. All the noble qualities 
his modesty formerly concealed, now shine forth. 
He has become a man, and his air of self-posses- 
sion, remote alike from vanity and pride, gain 
him all hearts.—And he is mine ?—No, sister, I 
was never worthy of him,—Still less so now ! 


Sopuie. Only take him, and be happy.——I 
hear your brother coming ! 


Why tor- 





BeauMARCHAIs (enters). 


BeauMarcnais. Where is Guilbert? 

Sopnie. He has been absent some time; he 
cannot be away much longer. 

Marie. What is it, brother? (Rising 
quickly, and falling on his neck.) Dear bro- 
ther, what is it ? 

BEAUMARCHAIS, 
Marie. 

Marie. If I am your Marie, then tell me 
what is on your mind ? 

Sorpuie. Let him alone. Men often look 
annoyed, without having anything on their 
minds, 

Marie. No, no. Though so short a time 
since first I saw your face, it already expresses 
to me all your feelings. I can read every emo- 
tion of that guileless heart upon your brow. 
You have met with something that annoys you. 
Speak, what is it? ‘ 

Beaumarcualrs. Itis nothing, my love. I 
hope in truth it is nothing. Clavigo-—— 

Marie. What? 

BEAUMARCHAIs. 
was not at home. 

Sorute. Does that disturb you? 

BeauMARCHAIs. His porter said he had set 
out upon a journey, he knew not whither. No 
one knew how long he would be absent. Can 
he have ordered himself to be denied? Can he 
really have gone on a journey ? 

Marie. We will have patience. 

BeauMArRcHaAts. Your tongue belies you. 
Those pale cheeks and trembling limbs give 
evidence that you cannot wait in patience. 
Dear sister! (Takes her in his arms.) On 
this throbbing, anxious heart, I swear. Hear 
me, O God, for thou art just! Hear me, all 
ye saints! You shall be avenged, if he——I 
shudder at the thought-——if he retract, and 
mocking at our misery, incur the weight of a 
two-fold fearful perjury. ——No, it is not, it is 
not possible.——You shall be justified. 

Sornie. You are too hasty, brother; spare 
her this excitement, I pray. 


(Marte sits down.) 


Nothing. Leave me, my 


I went to Clavigo’s; he 


Sopuie. What is the matter? You are 
faint. 

_Marie. No, no. You are too apprehen- 
sive. 


Sopuie (hands her water). Take this. 
Marte. No, I do not wish it. Is it for me? 
Well, give it here. 
_ Beaumarcnais. Where is Guilbert ? Where 
is Buenco? Send for them, I pray. 
[Exit Sophie. 


BreaumMarcuats. How are you, Marie? 

Marre. Well, quite well! Do you then 
suppose, brother 7?— 

BEAUMARCHaIs. 

Marir, Ah! 

Beaumarcuats. Does it give you pain to 
breathe ? 

MARIE, 
me. 


What, my love ? 


My heart beats too fast ; it suffocates 
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BeAUMARCHAIS. 
Will nothing allay it ? 

Marie. There is a remedy, and long have I 
prayed to God for it. 

BeaumarcHAts, You shall have it, and 
from my hand, I hope. 

Marie. It is well. 


Have you no remedy? 


Sopuie (enters). 

Sopnie. Acourier from Aranjuez has brought 
this letter. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. 
and handwriting. 

Soputm. I asked him to dismount and take 
some refreshment, but he refused, as he had 
other despatches to deliver. 


It is our ambassador's seal 








Marir, Will you send the servant for a 
physician, love ? 

Sopure. Are you ill? Good God! Are 
you ill? 

Marie. You will frighten me so, that I 
shall not dare to ask for a glass of water.—— 
Sophie——brother——what Is this letter? See 
how he trembles! He has lost all self-com- 
mand. 

Sorpniz. Brother! My brother! 


[Beaumarchais falls speechless into a 
chair, and lets the letter drop.} 

Sopnis. My brother! (picks up the letter 
and reads it.) 

Marie. Let me see it——I must (4t- 
tempts to rise.) Alas! I feel it. This will end 
all. Sister, in mercy give me this last death- 
blow! He has betrayed us! 

BeauMARcHalts (startling up). He has be- 
trayed us! (Striking his breast and forehead.) 
It is all dark here, and dead, as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen upon my brain. Marie! Marie! 
You are betrayed ! and I stand here! Where 
shall I go? What do ?——I see nothing, 
nothing, no way, no deliverance! (Throws 
himself into his chair.) 


Enter GuiLBER?T. 











Sopnre. Guilbert! Help, advise us! We 
are all lost ! 

Guibert. Wife! 

Sopure. Read! read! The ambassador in- 


forms our brother, that Clavigo has accused him 
of stealing into his house, under a false name, 
and with a pistol at his breast, of forcing him to 
write a disgraceful declaration. That if he does 
not quickly escape the kingdom, he will be 
dragged to prison, from which the ambassador 
himself may be unable to free him. 

BeauMARcHaIs (starting up). Yes, I shall! 
I shall be dragged to prison. But over his 
corpse! from the spot where, by my hand, his 
blood has been poured out. Ah! I have a 
fierce undying thirst for his blood. Thanks be 
to thee, O God! that in the greatest grief, 
thou sendest us comfort and refreshment. This 
eager craving for revenge banishes my weak ir- 
resolution; all thought for myself! In my soul, 
rages a greedy longing for his blood! How 
welcome is revenge! To seize him, to destroy 
him, is my sole desire. 

Sorpuie. You terrify me, brother. 

BeauMARCHAIs. It is well. Ha! No 
sword, no weapon! With these hands alone 
will I slay him, that mine may be the delight! 
entirely mine the feeling, that 7 have destroyed 
him. 

Marte. My heart! my heart! 

BeauMaRcnalis. Save you I could not, but 
I shall avenge you. Oh! that I had him! that 
I could taste his flesh, his blood. Am I a wild 
beast ? that every vein, every nerve is filled with 
this ungovernable rage. IT would for ever 
hate the assassin, who robbed me of nmiy prey. 
Oh! help me, Guilbert, to hunt him down! 
Where is Buenco? Help me to find him. 

Guitpert. Save yourself! save yourself! 
You are mad. 











Marie. Fly, my brother! Ra 

Sornie. Take him away; he is killing her. 
Enter BuUENCo. 

Buenco. Away, Sir! away! I foresaw this. 


the watch for you, and you are lost, if you do 
not instantly leave the city. 

Beaumarcnuats. Where is Clavigo? 

Buvenco. I know not. 

BeauMaRrcHaAis. You do know; on my 
knees, I entreat you to tell me. 





Sopuir. For God's sake, Buenco. 

Marie. Ah! Air! air! (Falls back.) 
Clavigo ! 

Sopuis. Help, she is dying! 

Marie. Oh, God, forsake us not! Away, 





brother, away ! 
Beaumarcuats (fa//s at Marie's feet, uho, 
in spite of all their efforts, does not revive). 
Leave you! leave you ! 
Sorpure. Remain, then, to destroy us, as you 
have destroyed her. Oh, my sister, your bro- 
ther’s rashness has killed you. 


BeavmaRcnars. Stop, sister ! 

Sopure (bitterly). Saviour !——Avenger! 
Save yourself! 

Beaumarcnals. Do! deserve this? 

Sopuie. Give her back to me! And then 


go to prison, go tothe martyr’s block, go, only 
give her back to me. 

Beaumarcuats, Sophie! 

Sopnisc. Ha! She is lost, she is dead. Save 
yourself for our sakes! ( falling on his neck.) 
My brother, save yourself for us! for our father ! 


Fly, fly! It was her destiny! She has accom- 
plished it! To God on high leave vengeance. 
Buenco. Away! away! Come with me; I 


will conceal you until we can find means to 
get out of the country. 

Beaumarcualis (throws himself beside Ma- 
rie, and kisses her). Sister! (They tear him 
away from her ; he embraces Sophie, who re- 
leases herself with difficulty from his arms ; 
they carry Marie out.) 

(Exeunt Buenco and Beaumarchais. 
Enter Guiusert and a Physician. 

Sopuikr (returning from the room into which 
Marie had been carried.) ‘Too late! She is 
gone! Dead! 


GuitsertT. Come in, Sir! Judge for your- 
self! Itis not possible! (Lxreunt.) 





FIFTH ACT. 
The Street before Guilbert’s House. 
(NIGHT ) 

( The house is open. Three men enveloped in 
black mantles, and holding torches, stand be- 
fore the door, Clavigo, wrapped in his cloak, 
his sword under his arm, enters, preceded by a 
servant with a torch.) 

Cxiavico. I told you to avoid this street. 

Servant. We should have had to goa long 
way round, and you are in haste. Don Carlos is 
not far from here. 


Cuavico. Torches there? 

Servant. A funeral. Shall we go on, 
Sir? 

Cuavico. Marie’s dwelling ! A funeral! 


It thrills me with horror. Go, inquire who is to 
be buried 

Servant (fo the men). 
bury ? 

Tue Men. Marie Beaumarchais. 

(CLavico sifs down upon a tone, 
and covers his face.) 

Servant (returning). Marie Beaumarchais. 

Cuavico (starting up). Need you repeat it, 
wretch? Need you repeat the awful sentence 
that chills the marrow in my bones? 

Servant. Hush, Sir, come with me, remem- 
ber the danger you are in. 

Cuavico. Goto h—Il! I will not move. 

Servant. Oh, Carles! Oh that you were 
here, Carlos! He is beside himself! (£-zit.) 

Cuiavico. (The hired mourners in the dis- 
tance.) Dead! Marie dead! Those torches! 
Those sorrowful conductors! It is imagina- 
tion; it is a dream, that affrights me, that 
holds before me a mirror, in which is sha- 
dowed forth the end of all my treachery.—— 
There is still time! Still !——I tremble, my 
heart fails me! No! No! Thou shalt not die. 


Whom do you 





I have observed everything. They are now on; I come! I come !——Avaunt, ye spectres of the 








night, that stand upon my path—(advancing). 
Avaunt! They move not! Ha! They look at 
me! Woe! Woe is me! They are men like 
myself, “Tis true True? Can it be? 
She is dead Aye, ’tis true! I feel it creep 
through all my veins; she is dead. She lies 
there, a flower at my feet and I Have 
mercy upon me, oh, God, J have not killed her! 
Hide you, ye stars, look not down upon the 
wretch ye so oft have seen cross this threshold, 
glowing with heartfelt happiness, and wander 
through the streets lost in golden dreams, or 
linger beneath the lattice, awakening with in- 
strument and song, fond hopes in the heart of 
the listening maiden! And have I now filled 
this house with grief and lamentation? This 
scene of my happiness with sounds of woe? 
Marie! Marie! take me with thee! take me 
with thee! (mournful music of lutes is heard 
from within.) Now they are moving towards 
the grave !——Stop! Stop! Close not the 
coffin! Let me once more behold her! (He 
draws near the house.) Ha! before whom dare 
| appear? whom dare I meet in his awful grief ? 
Her friends? Her brother ? his heart burst- 
ing with rage and sorrow! ( The music is again 
heard.) She calls me! she calls me! What an- 
guish oppresses me! What grief withholds me! 

(The musie begins for the third time, and 
continues. The torch-bearers move from before 
the door, and are joined by three others; they 
range themselves in file to form the funeral 
procession, now coming out of the house. Six 
men support the bier, upon which is the covered 
coffin. Guilbert and Buenco in deep mourn- 
ing.) 

Criavico (coming forward). Stop! 

GuiLBerr Whose voice is that ? 
































Cuavico. Stop! (The bearers stop.) 

BueNnco. Who dares interrupt this solemn 
train ? 

Cuavico. Put it down! 

Gui.perT. Ha! 

Buenco. Wretch! is there no end to your 
crimes? Can your victim not find a refuge even 
in the grave? 

Cxuavico. Peace! do not drive me mad! 


The wretched are desperate! I must see her! 
(He throws off the Pall ; Marie lies clothed in 
white, her hands folded on her breast. Clavigo 
starts back, and covers his face.) 


Buenco. Would you give her life, again to 
take it from her? 
Cxuavico. Poor Mocker!—Marie! (he falls 


beside the coffin.) 


Enter BEAUMARCHAIS, 


BEAUMARCHAIs. Buenco has left me. She 
is not dead, they tell me; I must see, in spite of 
the Devil! Iwillseeher. Torches, a Funeral! 
(He forces his way through, perceives the coffin, 
and falls down beside it ; they lift him up ; he 
appears insensible. Guilbert supports him.) 

Cravico (rising from the opposite side of the 
coffin). Marie! Marie! 

BEAUMARCHAIS (springing up). 
voice is that? ’Tis his! 
That voice enrages me ! 

Cuavico. It is J, Clavigo. 

(Beaumarcuals looking wildly around and 
grasping his sword. Guilbert restrains him.) 

Cuavico. | fear neither those fierce eyes nor 
the point of your sword! Behold these closed 
eyes, these folded hands! 


Beaumarcnars. Dv you point out these to 
me? (He breaks away from Guilbert, rushes at 
Clavigo, who draws ; they fight, Beaumarchais 
plunges his sword into his breast.) 

Cxavico (falling). I thank thee, brother! 
You thus unite us ( falls upon the as 

BeauMARCHAIs (dragging him off). Away! 
Tis sacred! Accursed wretch! 

Cuavico. Alas! (the bearers support him.) 

Beaumarcuats (Looks up). Marie! Cast 
one glance upon this blood, thy bridal adorn- 
ment, and then close thine eyes for ever. See! 
I have consecrated thy resting-place with the 
blood of thy murderer ! 


Whose 
Who calls Marie? . 
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——_—_—_-__ IS 
Enter Sorute. 


Brother! Good God! What has 


SoPpHie. 
happened ? 
EAUMARCHAIS. Come nearer, love, and 
see. I hoped tostrew her bridal bed with roses ; 
behold the roses I have decked her with for her 
heavenly journey. 
Sornie. We are lost! 
Cuavico. Save yourself, rash man! save 
yourself, before the day breaks, The God who 
sent you to avenge her, be with you. 











Sophie forgive me——Brother——Friends 
forgive me! 
Beaumarcuals. In this flowing blood my 


heart’s hatred is extinguished! with his fleeting 
life expires my rage! (approaching him.) Die, 
I forgive you! 

Cxravico. Your hand! and yours, Sophie! 
and yours! (Buenco hesitates.) 

Sopnie. Give it him, Buenco. 

Cuiavico, I thank you. You were ever 
good tome! I thank youall! And thou, spirit 
of my beloved, if still hovering around us, look 
down, behold this heavenly kindness, crown it 
with thy blessing, and forgive me! I come! 
I come !——Save yourself, my brother! Tell 
me, did she forgive me? How died she? 





Sornire. Your unhappy name was her last 
word! She passed away without bidding us 
farewell. 

Cuavico. I follow her, and bear her yours. 


Enter Carwos, and a Servanr. 


Carxos, Clavigo! Murder! 

Cuavico. Listen to me, Carlos! You see 
before you the sacrifice of your craftiness 
and now, for the sake of this life-blood, ebbing 
fast away! save my brother 

Carios. My friend! (to the Servant.) 
Why stand you there! Fly for a physician! 

[Exit Servant. 

Cuavico., It is in vain, Save! Save my 
wretched brother! Give me your hand, pro- 
mise ittome! They have forgiven me; I for- 
give you. Go with him to the frontier, and 
ah ! 

CaR.os (stamping on the ground). 
go! Clavigo! 

Ciavico (dragging himself towards the 
coffin, upon which they lay him). Marie! Thy 
hand! (He unfolds her hands, and clasps the 
right.) 

Sopnuie (to Beaumarchais). 
py one! Away! 

Cuavico. I have her hand! Her could dead 
hand! Thou art mine——and now this bride- 
groomn’s kiss- Ah! 

Sopuie. He is dead. 

(Beaumarcnais falls on Sophie's neck.) 

Sopure (embraces him, at the same time mo- 








Clavi- 


Away! unhap- 


LITERATURE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Houiway Girt-Booxs, Catalogues of Wiley 
& Putnam, D. Appleton & Co., Harper & 
Brothers, Bartlett & Welford, C. S. Francis & 
Co., Henry Kernot, Burgess & Stringer, 
&c., &e. 


Ir is a treat to look over the liferary treasures 
which load the booksellers’ counters at this fes- 
tival season. We have explored several, in the 
hope of giving our readers some aid in the diffi- 
cult task of selection; though space allows but 
a passing hint on a theme which such book- 
epicures as Hazlitt and Lamb might discourse 
agreeably upon for hours. 

At Wivey & PutNam’s, the first thing which 
claims attention is the admirable series of repub- 
lications, entitled the ‘* Library of Choice Read- 


ing.” With avery few exceptions, it consists of 
standard works, many of which have received in 
our columns the eulogistic notice they richly 


deserve. We consider the appearance and suc- 
cess of these works as an epoch in popular taste. 


They have taken the place of stimulating fiction, 
and given new scope to the amenities of litera- 
Among the extensive imported volumes 


ture. 


Nee 





of this house, a novel attraction may be found 
in their illustrated French works. Of their own 
enterprises, the ** Pearls of American Poetry”— 
a magnificent quarto (each initial letter of which 
is an elaborate picture) illuminated in a rare ar- 
tistic style by T. Gwilt Mapleson, Esq.—merits 
the careful inspection of every tasteful’ purchaser 

The “ Heroines of Shakspeare” we have more 
than once alluded to, as the cheapest set of in- 
teresting engravings in the market, and with the 
text of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Women,” they form a delightful accompaniment 
to the sweetest passages of the great bard. 
* Oracles from the Poets,” by Mrs. Gilman, and 
“ The Sibyl,” another volume on the same plan, 
serve as beautiful diversions for the fireside. 

At D. AppLeron & Co.’s, the literature of the 
church is presented in every variety of guise. 
Their Prayer Books are exquisite specimens of 
the typographical art; and one of the truly 
unique and iuost economical gift-books of the 
season, is their ** Parables of Our Lord,” issued 
in the style of an ancient missal. We have al- 
ready warmly commended the illustrated edition 
of Halleck, put forth by this house, and will 
only add, that it should ornament the centre- 
table of every genuine Knickerbocker. ** Na- 
ture’s Gems” is the most authentic and elegant 
book of flowers which has yet appeared. It is 
confined to the wild flowers of our own country, 
and both in an artistic and literary point of view, 
appeals to the eye and mind. Among other 
hume productions, we cannot but refer to the 
excellent moral tales of Miss McIntosh, the 
Christinas’ Holidays of Kip, and several of the 
neat miniature volumes. Their editions of 
Moore, Southey, and Byron are remarkably 
complete, and as handsomely illustrated and 
printed asthe London counterparts, which cost 
double. 

Until recently, our friends in Cliff street 
have expended their activity upon the utile 
rather than the dulce of the art of book-making ; 
but a gradual turn for elegance has developed in 
that quarter, and they now offer the public very 
rich and chaste editions of Milton, Goldsmith, 
Thomson, and Cowper, illustrated with English 
woodcuts. Their Illuminated Bible and Illus- 
trated Shakspeare have become standard presen- 
tation volumes, while the fair pages of Prescott 
and Stephens claim for themselves a place in 
every American Library. 

Those in search of the latest London editions 
of popular writings, will do well to call on our 
ethnological friend Barrier (of the firm of 
BarTLETT & WeELForRD), whose collection is at 
once extensive and choice. He has also several 
portfolios of the richest and most delicate en- 
gravings. 

At Francis & Co.’s there is a great variety 
of unexceptionable Juvenile works; the best 
edition of Scott's poems in the country, and the 
admirable writings of Ware, Dewey, Mrs. 
Child, and others, among which we must not 


edition of ‘Tuckerman’s ‘* Thoughts on the 
Poets.” Nor can we omit to sugzest to those 
our readers who live in the vicinity of Bleeckér 
street, the expediency, about these days, of a 
visit to the Up-town Bookstore—which is a 
kind of epitome of all that exists of the same 
kind down town. We ure happy to perceive 
that Mr. Kernor has found it necessary to en- 
large his premises, and increase his well-select- 
ed stock. Caney & Harrt’s illustrated Ameri- 
can poets—Bryant, Wallis, and Longfellow, 
should be in great demand, at this season, as well 
as the Moxonish-looking volumes of poetry issued 
by Ticknor & Co, of Boston. As for the An- 


the Charm, and the Gem of the Season. 


works. 


promising array of contributors. 


forget the handsomely bound copies of the ro 


nuals, for literary value, we commend the Opal 
of this year, and for some excellent illustrations, 
Bor- 
GEss & SrRinGeER’s list includes all the popular 
At their office, and those of W. H. 
GranaAm and Berrorpv & Co., subscription 
papers are open for the several Magazines and 
Reviews now published, some of which, we per- 
ceive, have commenced the new year with a very 














Poetry. 


THE BLOSSOMS OF MY YOUTH: 


Tue blossoms of my youth are blowing, 
Blowing ere their time ; 

The summer sun on Spring is glowing 
And at twenty cometh prime ; 

Oh forward heart, how soon together 
Summer and Autumn fall, 

How soon the leaves by the_woodside wither 
And dust is over all, 


The blossoms of my youth are fading, 
Fading ere their time ; 

And on my heart a wing is shading 
Like the thought of heavy crime ; 

Oh darkened heart, there is a canker 
At the core of thy bridal rose ; 

Yet hope, sweet hope, on thy mighty anchor 
Rest till the drama close. 


The blossoms of my youth are falling, 
Falling ere their time, 

I hear the birds from a far land calling, 
Singing a summer chime, 

Oh weary heart, o'er hopes departed 
Muse in thy tears awhile, 

But think of the land of the faithful-hearted, 
And turn to the world and smile. 

Henry Morrorp. 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


’T1s a bright, a calm, and a lovely day, 
In the month that I dearly love, 

When the smiles of heaven around me play, 
And my heart with joy doth move ; 

Yet the joy I feel is a pensive joy, 
As if joy itself would weep ; 

But the tears are not the heart’s alloy, 
They spfing from a holy deep, 


The heavens above how pure and fair, 
In the rich unclouded light! 
And how sweet the breath of the summer air, 
When the sun hath climbed his height ; 
And the long, long day, scarce fades away, 
Ere the roseate morn appears, 
And the longest day of all--this day, 
A crown of glory wears, 


The earth in her richest vesture clad, 
Looks like the bride of heaven, 
The hills and valleys and streams are glad, 
In the youth to them now given ; 
And everything that hath sense and life, 
Is singing a loving song, 
The creatures of thought with thought are 
rife, 
And the hopeful soul grows strong. 


And yet, ’mid the joy which round me sings, 
And the glory which charms mine eye, 

There’s a chord among the thousand strings 
Which mourns in the harmony— 

There’s a thought of sadness which stirs 

within, 

How the bright and fair must die, 

And the love which now the heart doth win 
Away to heaven must fly. 


The loveliest day is the end of days, 
Which still brighter and sweeter rose, 

And now the sun with declining rays, 
Will return to his long repose : 

The southern climes with their orange bowers 
Will bask in his glorious light, 

While the wintry storms will then be ours, 
And the long and dreary night. 


Thus our human life still brighter grows, 
Till we reach the summer prime, 
And the current of thought and feeling flows, 
With the joyous youth of time, 
And then we mournfully downward glide 
To the winter of our years, 
When the glory of our summer tide 
Is quenched in night and tears. 
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But the summer days will returu again, 
And the earth once more rejoice, 
When fountain and stream and bill and plain, 
Shall hear the enkindling voice. 
So the wintry days of life will fly, 
When a brighter sun appears, 
And beauty and joy no more shall die, 
*Mid heaven’s eternal years. 





Che fine Arts. 


THE ART-UNION DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Art-Union took 
place on Friday evening last, at the ‘Taberna- 
cle. This immense building was crowded to 
overflowing long before the commencement. 
So much anxious expectation was probably 
never enclosed within its four walls on any 
previous occasion. The meeting was opened 
with some admirable remarks from the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wetmore, on the progress of Art 
amongst us, the aimand end which it is to ac- 
complish for our country, and the purpose of 
the Art-Union to assist in the fulfilling of the 
mission. ‘The report was then read, showing 
a growth and progress in the Institution that 
must have astonished its most sanguine 
friends. The members for the present year 
(1847) number 9666; producing a fund of 
nearly $50,000, the greater part of which has 
been expended in paintings for distribution. 
We were prepared to expect an immense in- 
crease over last year, but not so much as 
this; and we feel somewhat doubtful whether 
so long a stride may not be prejudicial to the 
interests of Art. ‘The demands will exceed 
the supply, and pictures will be, in conse- 
quence, manufactured on the very cheapest 
principle to meet it. We fear we shall have 
more paintings and less excellence ; and it is 
only by the most rigid system of patronage on 
the part of the Committee, that this evil can 
be averted. We have in this city but one 
annual exhibition of the works of our artists, 
while in London there are no less than six, in 
which, we suppose, at least five thousand 
pictures are exhibited ; and from which large 
number, the prizeholders in the London Art- 
Union make their own selection. In this 
case, the supply exceeds the demand, and if 
the seven hundred prizes selected are without 
merit, it is not the fault of the artists. Yet, we 
have every prospect that the subscription to 
the Art-Union here, will continue to increase 
in the same ratio as it has done; and if so, we 
shall have next year a list equal to that of the 
London society. Now, where are the seven 
hundred pictures for next year to come from ? 
They will come, doubtless, but with how little 
chance of being really good? We fear, too, 
that Art will degenerate into a trade amongst 
us, for this overpatronage wiil breed artists 
with the same fecundity with which the 
herring spawns forth its young. 

As the report will soon be published, we 
shall not at present give any synopsis of it. 
It was apparently well written, and to tae pur- 
pose. From it we learn that the engraving for 
next year will be from a picture ot Hunting- 
ton—* Queen Mary signing the death warrant 
of Lady Jane Grey, at the solicitation of the 
Spanish Ambassador.” We hope (a hope 
not destined, we fear, to be realized) that it will 
be more’ worthy of commendation than its pre- 
decessors. We have had great pictures paint- 
ed in this country, why not engrave them in 
preference to 
of the day? A pentegraph engraving of 
Brown’s Bas-relief, commissioned for the Art- 
Union, will, perhaps, also be distributed to the 
subscribers of the coming year. We lost much 





of the report, in consequence of the inaudible 
voice in which it was read, and cannot, there- 
fore, state further the future intentions of the 
committee. We hope there will be no more 
pictures commissioned. It was well, perhaps, 
to make the experiment, but it has been too 
unsuccessful to be repeated. Mr. Cole’s pic- 
ture, “ The Home in the Woods,” was the only 
one of the four productions, commissioned at 
$500 each, that was really worth that sum. 
‘The smaller commissions to the younger ar- 
tists were more faithfully earned. We shall 
have more to say on this subject, and the dis- 
advantages which we think attend it, when we 
sha!l receive the printed report. 

After the reading of the report, the Com- 
mittee for the next three years was chosen, 
twenty-one in number, seven of whom are to 
retire each year, and their places filled by a 
new election. We know the gentlemen 
elected only from general report. We believe 
they are all “ good men and true,” who will 
honestly serve the cause of Art, and be influ- 
enced by no other motive than the love of the 
true and beautiful. 

The distribution of the prizes, the most inte- 
resting ceremony of the evening to the majori- 
ty of those present, and which they had waited 
for with the utmost impatience, then com- 
menced. The daily papers have already 


| printed the list of fortunates, so that it is 


scarcely worth while to set them down here. 
Twenty-three paintings in addition to those on 
the catalogue, were also distributed, and 250 
medals in honor of Washington Allston. 
These were very beautiful, far superior to 
anything of the kind ever produced in this 
country. The design by Duggan is chaste 
and elegant, and the execution by Wright 
very clear and distinct. We hope the Com- 
mittee will not willingly let this beautiful 
branch of Art die, but give us yearly a medal 
in commemoration of the advance of the Fine 
Arts in America. 





car 


Glimpses of Books. 


Curinese Boat Town: Canron River.— 
Upon a nearer approach to the city, the passage 
of the river becomes a matter of considerable 
difficulty, and is excessively tedious, owing to 
the crowd of boats; which are collected toge- 








scene does not disappear so readily as the gene- 
rality of other customs, to which the mind soon 
becomes accustomed after a short residence. 
Notwithstanding the manner in which these 
boats are crowded together, which, judging from 
the consequences of such an occurrence amongst 
our own nation, we should naturally imagine to 
be productive of interminable quarrels and dis- 
cord, we find that, throughout the entire mass of 
this aquatic population, which amounts to some 
thousands, the most perfect harmony and order 
prevail. And yet, if we were to place an equal 
number of our countrymen and women, taken 
from the same class, which is one of the lowest, 
if not the very worst, of all, we can form but a 
very faint idea of the scene that would ensue 
upon any one of the boats making an attempt to 
move its position; which is here done without 
the slightest disturbance whatever.—Hutton’s 
Five Years in the East. 
CeLesTiAL Mounresanks.—At a corner of 
a street we perceived a man talking angrily to a 
little boy of about fourteen years of age; who 
appeared, by the rapidity of his utterance and 
various gestures, to be making some retort 
which increased the rage of the ‘man; ‘who, be- 
coming red in the face and exhibiting all the 
symptoms of excessive passion, finally struck 
the boy with such force as to knock him down; 
then, kneeling upon his arms to prevent his 
moving, he produced a knife and drew it swiftly 
across the boy’s throat, notwithstanding the most 
| Violent struggles to prevent it: the blood now 
flowed plentifully over the poor child’s neck ; 
and with the most frightful expression of fiendish 
passion the man walked off. Upon our express- 
ing no small surprise that such a diabolical 
murder should be committed in a public street 
in broad daylight, and yet the murderer be 
allowed to go unpunished, our guide very coolly 
replied, that we should see what would happen 
presently. Our imagination, of course, pictured 
| to itselt a mandarin suddenly appearing and or- 
| dering the murderer to be strangled, or some 
| such summary proceeding; but what was our 
| surprise when we beheld the very man who had 
committed the deed come quietly back, and, 
| after lifting the boy’s hand and letting it fall list- 
| lessly down again, as if with the intention of see- 
|ing if he really had killed him, at length take 
_ him by the arm and raise him up; when, to our 
| great astonishment, the lad opened: bis eyes, and 
| showed us that the whole affair had been nothing 
but a trick, for the successful performance of 
| which he proceeded to collect the small coins 
| which were being showered in from all sides. 
After having been once seen, this trick has 








ther in such numbers that the scene presented by | nothing so very wonderful about it, as the boy is 
them is one of the novelties most likely to at- | of course a confederate ; and the whole mystery 
tract the stranger’s attention. The principal | of the throat-cutting lies in the knife, which is 
feature of this extraordinary assemblage of boats | 8o contrived that the handle contains a quantity 
is, that they have not been attracted to one spot | of blood, which, by a very simple contrivance, 
upon any particular business, or for any object | 's discharged on to the boy’s neck at the same 
which having been obtained they would again | moment that the blade is drawn across it; but 
disperse, but that they are always so collected ; | still the whole is a most adinirable piece of act- 
and upon a more attentive exaimination, it will | ing, especially on the part of the boy when 
be found that they are arranged in regular line, | dying: and in order to excite the public sympa- 
leaving a narrow passage between them, of just | thy to the highest possible point, a lad is gene- 
sufficient width to allow the largest of them to | rally selected whose appearance is the most in- 
move its position if required. With the excep- | teresting and most likely to create the strongest 
tion of these occasional breaks, the whole forms | feeling of compassion.—Hutton’s Five Years in 
a mass so closely arranged that it is perfectly | the East. 
easy to pass from one to the other, and thus tra- 

verse the whole extent, which reaches foracon-| CHeatinc Joun Cuinaman.—lIn the regu- 
siderable distance. ‘The number of people who! latiun of port dues considerable alteration has 
are thus accommodated, and who are born, live, | been made within the last few years, but the old 
and die, with no other home, is astonishing, and | system had an inevitable tendency to encourage 
to the stranger almost incredible. ‘This river smuggling, on account of the large amount of 
population forms an entirely distinct portion of | duties which pressed more heavily upon small 





xe trumpery superficialities pe 





the community, having regulations and laws pe- 
culiar to themselves, and are not allowed to 
marry into the families of any but their own 

ae There are few customs in the world 
which are so likely to strike the foreigner upon 
his first arrival in a new country as this boat 
town ; so perfectly different to anything he has 
ever seen, and so peculiar in itself, that the 
wonder which is excited by the novelty of the 





ships than upon the larger ones, the amount not 
| being proportioned to the size of the vessel : the 
| consequence of this was, that a most iniquitous 
system was carried on, which for some time puz- 
zled the Chinese authorities considerably, The 
plan was this: a large vessel first went up the 
river, paid her port-dues, and discharged her 
cargo; which being cleared, another vessel 
came alongside during the night, transferred her 
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cargo into the larger one, and hauled off again 
before daylight; on the following day this was 
again discharged into the boats as part of the 
original cargo, and so on to the extent of fourteen 
or fifteen vessels, who thus cheated the Govern- 
ment, the duty being levied, not upon the quan- 
tity of goods, but upon the ship herself; which 
was thus made to contain about 8,000 tons, much 
to the astonishment of the Chinese. 





Miscellany. 


STANZAS. 
BY A LADY. 
ON FINDING THE KEY OF HER OLD PIANO. 


Unvock, unlock the shrines of memory 
And bid her many keys their voices send 
Up in the silent hour unto me. 
Speak ! that the tones of other years may lend 
Their vanished harmonies and lost romance 
To days immersed in gloom and dissonance. 


Thou, who the while unconscious played thy part, 
. And called fair music from her silent cell 
To echo murmurs from the gushing heart, 
Come ! wake once more the departed spell. 
I fain would hear of things and thoughts again, 
Which mingled often with the stealing strain. 


Hark ! it comes creeping on. It is an air 
Full of strange wailing—mournfully profound ; 
Some music-spirit moaning in despair, 
Prisoned in that sweet barrier of sound : 
And yet, methinks * might | a captive be 
If thus environed in captivity!” 


And shadowy forms around the instrument 
Come closely pressing, whispering low words 

That keep time with the music, redolent 
Of deep vibrations in the hidden chords 

‘That round the heart their hurried measure keep, 
And sway its pulses with resistless sweep. 


Voice of the voiceless! Graves give up their dead, 
And at thy word departed echoes ring, 

Familar carols from the lips that fled 
Long weary years ago, with fatal wing, 

Unto the silent regions of the tomb, 

And died away there in its hollow gloom. 


Hush! other instruments are creeping in 

To perfect the concordance of the whole, 
And well remembered voices now begin 

To bear on wings invisible my soul. 
My own! Amongst them I can hear my own, 
Alas! "Tis almost a forgotten tone! 


Was it eve dark’ning o’er the pleasant room 
When the soft breezes of the summer night 
Breathed through its atmosphere a faint perfume, 
Or when the autuinn’s crimson fire-light 
Glowed upon every brow, thou still wert there 
Wreck of departed days with many aan air. 


Joyous or sorrowful—profound or wild, 
Swiftly thy sweeping chords gave out their tones, 
Light as the laughter of a sinless child, 
Jeep as the anguish told in captive moans, 
Smooth as the flow of rivers to the sea, 
Irregular as dark insanity. 


There have been hands that are beneath the mould 
(L seem to feel their chiliness in thy touch), 

Eyes. wept the while they moved, that now are cold 
As this impassive metal—yet are such 

The things that bind us nearest, move us most, 

And leave a hopeless voice when they are lost. 


Now, stranger hinds across those keys will run, 
And other wails far other groups svrround, 
And stranger eyes look lovingly upon 
The uncunscious mover of the realm of soun‘. 
Tht realm, once sacred, my sweet home, to thee, 
And sacred ever to my memory. 


But thou, impassive thing, thus severed wide 

From thy sole wealth in those harmonious waves, 
Another empire be thine own beside ; 

Be thou the pass-key to the spirit caves, 

Thou the deliverer of their captive throng, 

The portal spirit of the gates of song. 

Proressor Scuonsern, who invented the 
gun-cotton, is stated, in the Revue Scientifique 
et Industrielle, to have, to a certain point, dis- 
covered malleable glass! He renders paper 
paste (papier maché) transparent, by causing it 
to undergo a certain metamorphosis which he 
calls catalytic, for want of a more intelligible 
term. He makes of this new paper window- 

anes, vases, bottles, &c., perfectly impermea- 
Bie to water, and which may be dropped on the 
ground without breaking, and are perfectly trans- 
parent.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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PLAN OF A MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


We think we recognise the fine pen of Bry- 
ant in the following article from the Kvening 
Post, although he modestly says when intro- 
ducing it: 

‘A rRiEND accustomed to speculations of this 
kind, furnishes the following notes respecting a 
monument to Washington : 

*** The subscriptions for a monument to Wash- 
ington in this city, do not seem to make any 
progress at the present moment. ‘The reason is, 
I imagine, that there is no plan before the pub- 
lic, with which the public is satisfied. Those 
which have been presented, whatever may be 
their merit, perplex the public with their want 
of simplicity, and the greater number of persons 
who have seen them or heard them described, 
are uncertain whether they are good or not. 
This undecided state of mind is as unfavorable to 
the undertaking as the most | ositive disapproba- 
tion could be. 

***] have lately heard of a plan for a monu- 
ment, which strikes me as one of equal grandeur 
and simplicity. It isnot mine, nor do I know to 
whom to ascribe it, but I have come, by thinking 
of it frequently, to like it as well asif it were 
my own, It contemplates simply the erection of 
a building of a spherical form, say five hundred 
feet in diameter, without external columns or 
any other support of the kind, for these would 
destroy its simplicity, but resting on a pedestal 
in which the lower part should be so far imbed- 
ded as to give to the structure both the reality 
and appearance of complete and immovable firm- 
ness in its position, 

*** The idea is new, but its novelty, provided 
there be nothing otherwise to object to sucha 
plan, is a recommendation, We are not bound 
to repeat old patterus—to reproduce forms with 
which the eye is familiar to satiety—if we can 
substitute for them anything equally proper and 
impressive. Is not a sphere a form as suitable 
for a monument to the dead as an obelisk? Has 
a pillar or column any greater intrinsic proprie- 
ty for the purpose ? Has a coffer of stone, which 
contains nothing, or has a cinerary urn, that 
graven lie, which refers to the custom of burn- 
ing the dead on funeral piles, extinct among 
civilized nations for a thousand years, and which 
aflects to hold the ashes of the dead, whose re- 
mains in fact rest below? To speak honestly, is 
not this eternal repetition of the sarcophagus and 
the urn, which had among the ancients their 
uses, but which in this age have them no longer, 
a poor and cold affectation, as much out of place 
among the memorials of the dead as Jupiter and 
Bacchus are out of place in our poetry ? 

‘** A small sphere is a beautiful object, a large 
sphere is a grand one—the grandest of all simple 
forms. Nothing more affects the mind with a 
feeling of sublimity—that emotion which is the 
reverent acknowledgment of greatness—than the 
contemplation ot the vast orbs which form the 
planetary system, the idea of which grows upon 
the imagination as it passes to the larger and 
more remote—to the belted Jupiter, to Saturn 
with his rings, and to Uranus performing his 
mighty rounds in the cold verge of the solar sys- 
tem. The moon, while a crescent, is merely 
beautiful; but when we see it at the full, and 
broadened by the haze of the earth, its lower 
edge resting on the horizon, it is a sublime ob- 
ject. If it were to remain there, fixed for ever, 
it would draw the eye from the contemplation of 
all other objects. ‘lhe halo about the sun which 
precedes a storm, filling half the heavens with 
its shadowy orb, awakens the emotion which at- 
tends upon grandeur. Is there not, aside from 
the color, something which excites the imagina- 
tion in those prismatic circles, which the sun 
forms in the spray of Niagara? The dome of 
St. Peter's is the noblest part of the building—it 
is the part which, seen at a distance, gives the 
idea of grandeur to the whole edifice. ‘The dome 
is half a sphere, and derives its power over the 
imagination from the unity and simplicity which 
belongs to the sphere. 

““* But there are some considerations which 





give a special propriety to this form in a monu- 
ment dedicated to the memory of Washington. 
The globe is often used as a symbol of empire, 
but it is one which is wanting in perfect corres- 
pondence; it implies a solidity and duration 
which do not belong to the thing signified. Ex- 
tended empire is one of the most fleeting of the 
shadows of human existence. In this point of 
view, the symbol of a sphere is better applied to 
a Virtuous fame, spreading wider aud wider with 
years; toa noble example recorded for ever in 
history, and contemplated by generation after 
generation; to the influence of free institutions, 
gaining strength by the lapse of centuries, and 
destined to spread all over the earth. 

*** There are some other points of view in which 
the subject is to be considered—the uses and the 
cost of such a monument. For its uses, it might 
be the receptacle of a colossal image of the great 
man to whose memory it is raised; the interior 
might be fashioned into the noblest amphithea- 
tre which the world ever saw, with rows of seats 
rising on every side, overvaulted by a vast cano- 
py, under which almost théentire population of 
the city might assemble — occasions, with 
the statue of the father of his country looking 
down upon them. For the cost, the simplicity 
of its construction would make it cheaper than 
any other building of the same magnitude. It 
cannot cost more than it would to execute the 
complicated plan, loaded with ornaments and 
carvings, which the committee on the monu- 
ment are said at one time to have made up their 
minds to adopt. The interior might be built 
of stcne or iron, and the outside sheathed with 
copper to protect it from the injuries of the 
weather.’ ” 


Mr. Gites’s Lectures on Don Quixote.— 
Rev. Henry Giles, one of our most vigorous and 
genial writers, and, as an orator, celebrated for 
the singular force and fire of his manner, com- 
menced a course of lectures on Don Quixote, 
in Philadelphia, on December 14th. His first 
lecture attracted a large and intelligent audience, 
and was very warmly received. e hope that 
Mr. Giles will be induced to repeat the course 
in New York. The Pennsylvania Inquirer 
remarks of the first lecture :— 


“It would take too much space to speak fairly 
of Mr. Giles’s beautiful analysis of this finest of 
romances, filled with the keenest a preciation 
of the broad and striking attributes of its author, 
and interspersed with such kindling bursts of 
humor, pathos, humanity, and philosophy as are 
continually suggested by the wide scope of the 
book, in which is compressed enough of learn- 
ing and of every attribute of true genius to stock 
not only whole libraries, but any inconceivable 
number of ordinary modern novels, 

** In topics suggested by the life of Cervantes, 
and this great work of his life, Mr. Giles finds 
themes kindred to his large powers of thought, 
and to his passionate and earnest nature. In 
speaking of the pitiable condition of the per- 
secuted Don Quixote, during his sojourn with 
the Duke and Duchess, after quoting Charles 
Lamb’s eloquent words on the same topic, Mr. 
Giles rose to the highest strain of eloquence. 
He contended that Cervantes, throughout his 
book, and more particularly in this part of it, had 
~ higher meaning than is usually attributed to 

im. 

** By the poor and obscure, Don Quixote was 
uniformly received with the respect due to his 
learning, and the pity due to his misfortune. 
The rich and great, disregarding his poetic 
nature, his wrapt thoughts, and sublime moral 
dissertations, desired his company only to gratify 
their low and selfish love of ridicule. Amplify- 
ing upon this thought, Mr. Giles contrasted 
the true greatness of art where its productions 
are of and for the people, with the miserable 
tribute it receives from the exclusive class. 
From among the people and for them are all 
great architecture, great music, great thought. 
For the people, art constructs a Drama, a Poem, 
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or a Cathedral. - For the rich, art can make but 
farces, novels, and wanted ornaments. 

‘In the same strain, and with the same high 
tending thoughts, Mr. Giles kept his audience | Libro del famoso Palmerin de Oliva y de sus grandes 





Sierra, Saragossa, 1580; and the two last by M. Marti- 
nez, Saragossa, | 
| Bernardo del Carpio, by Augustin Alonzo. Toledo, 1585. 


| Roncevalles, by F. Garrido de Villena. Toledo, 1585. 


bechos, &c., por Juan Matheo da Villa Esp noia. 
Venice, 1534; Seville, 1540; Toledo, 1580; Histoire de 
Palmerin d’Olive, &c. Paris, 1573: 8vo. Palmerin 
d’Oliva, shewing the mirror of Nobilitie, &c, turned 
into English, by Anthony Munday. Jondon, 1637: 4to. 


entranced for the space of an hour. His! 
humorous exposition of the peculiarities of the | 
immortal Sancho gave a fine relief to his lecture, 
and acheering laugh to his hearers. We have 7 
met apace to follow him further. We have, from | Libro del muy esforeado Caballero Palmerin de Inglater- 
recollection, touched upon such prominent | “ra, py Luis Hurtado Toledo, 1548. See Bib. Grenv., 
thoughts as were most impressed upon us by this | vol. 2, pp. 519, where Mr. Southey’s mistake in ascrib- 
admirable lecture, with the wish to draw still | ing this work to Moraes is pointed out. Thue ge 
more of public attention to the course which it | ae Fate cede. we pn else 
introduces. We can insure to all who love) B.G. | 


, , ae Wwe , by B. G. Lobato, Lisbon, 1604. In Italian, Venice, 1555. 
eloquence a treat of the highest kind in listening | In French, Paris, 1574. In English, by Anthony Mun- 
to it.” 

| 


day, 1616—1639, 2 parts B. L. By Southey, 1807, who 
R : has prefixed an account of various other editions, 

The above lectures, which we have just | Don Belianis, &c., by G. Fernandez, Burgos, 1579. In 
learned are to be r2peated in New York, have} English, * translated out of Italian,” London, 1703. 
drawn attention to those books of Chivalry from — yee yan ager - om, &ec., 

hi ons » hs vy M. J. Martorell, Valladolid, . Bee the curious 
which the worthy Knight drew his ardor of account of the copies in the Catalan dialect (1490), 
adventure, The Worth American of the 15th! Rip, Grenv., vol. 2 pp. 734. In Italian, Venice, 1533. 
inst. contains the followinz curious article, 


In French, translated by the Count de Caylus, 2 vois. 
which will interest all friends and acquaintances | 1! 4; also in his “ Q2uvres Badines,” vol. 1 and 2, Paris, 
of the Knight of La Mancha :— 


1787. 
Diana de Jorge Montemayor, Valladolid, 1562; Lisbon, 
** Among the various manias in the book line, | | 1565. 
which, in years gone by, seized upon the Eng- 
lish collectors, a Don Quixote Library was one 
of the most expensive and difficult to gratify. 
Agents of the London booksellers perambulated — enamorada, by Gil Polv, Valencia, 1564; Antwerp, 
Spain, and gave prices for the old Romances of | 74. : 3 
Chivairy, which oie the Spaniards stare ; and | oe M4 = S tr gy ar age 
such was their eagerness in acquisition, that it | Desenganos de Zelos, by B. Lopez de Enciso, Madrid, 
was well observed, how fortunate it would have! 15e6. 
been for the ‘ Ingenioso Hidalgo’s’ intellects if | Tesoro de Varias Poelias, by Pedro Padilla, Madrid, 


La Diana Segundo del Salmantino, by Alonzo Perez. 
Alcala, 1574. This is a third part by Hier Texeda, 
Paris, 1627. 

Los diez libros del Fortuna de Amor, Barcelona, 1575. 





the mental powers. In short,a child thus cir- 
cumstanced is submitting his understanding and 
not exerting it—a very deplorable exchange. 

** The law of Nature,” in Coleridge’s words, 
‘** has irrevocably decreed that the way to know- 
ledge shall be long, difficult, winding, and often- 
times returning upon itself.” Thus, to a vulgar 
apprehension, achild’s mind will be apparently 
sailing away from its object, when in truth it is 
only following the devious current which se- 
curely leads to it. Of all the errors in education 
that of overmuch dependence upon teaching is 
most to be dreaded, because least to be rectified. 
On this account it is, that, even under the most 
judicious direction, regular series of lessons 
never do so much good as when a gap is left 
here and there for the mind’s own operations. 
There is a self-development in what is involun- 
tarily preferred and unconsciously chosen, which 
the regular habits of mechanical acquirement 
are indispensable to promote, but insufficient to 
attain; there is a wisdom gained to the mind in 
being left to know both what it can do for itself 
and what it needs from others, which a continu- 
ous form of instruction may assist, but can never 
impart ; and those parents or teachers can know 
but little of the real nature of education, or of 
the being they have to educate, who hesitate to 
confess that, after all they may have taught him, 
the nicest art consists in knowing where to 
leave him to teach himself.— London Quarter/y. 

STraNGE Case.—A very singular transaction 
took place last week, which terminated yester- 





they had arrived in Spain two centuries sooner, | py pastor de Filida, by L. Galvez de Montalvo, Madrid, 
An idea may be formed of the extravagant in- 
fatuation of the purchasers, for whom so much 
— was taken, by reference to the price (three 
undred guineas) paid by Mr. Heber, for the 
first edition (1490) of TrirantT Lo BLAncn, in 
the Catalan dialect. This was one of the few 
romances spared by the Curate, when he con-| 
signed the bulk of Don Quixote’s library to the 
flames ; and no other copy was known to exist in 
Spain at the time (1824) that this was purchased 
to be sent to England. It passed into the famous 
library of Mr. Grenville, and is now in the 
British Museum.We havethoughtthatacatalogue| 4 catalogue of the various editions of Don 
of the books which made Don Quixote crazy, and | Quixote would be a suitable companion to this 
many others nearly, if not quite, as mad as he | account, but we reserve it for some future num- 
was, might have some interest for those of our | per, 
readers who now and then read the Knight's Fr a ia ae 
Adventures, either in the original, or in Jarvis’s poonge 04 eee se a ere age 
translation, or who desire to attend Mr. Giles’s | P’“!N:—“*$ regards also ¥ exc nsec see sang! 
lectures, with some idea of the literary giants | "°*S of explanation, insisted upon nowadays as 
1 the only road to sureness of apprehension, it is 


Wa Wis ut te be eaeveeh, Semele: ton this unquestionably necessary that a child should, in 
‘ see ‘ } ke common parlance, understand what it acquires. 
ee es SS ae Sony poaeenes Be But this again must be taken with limitation ; 


the valiant Manchegan. Upon entering the 7 ; eee 
room where they were kept, the curate and his for Nature, not fond apparently of committing 
too much power into a teacher's hand, has de- 


assistants in the work of destruction found ‘ more : . . 

than a hundred large volumes very well bound creed that unless a child be permitted to acquire 
: > : * | beyond what it positively understands, its intel- 

besides small ones.’ Of these only thirty are lectual progress shall be slow, if any. As Sir 


designate | by name; the rest went to the fire, "page 
: . . Walter Scott says, in his beautiful preface to the 
and perished, leaving no clue to their authors or Tales of a Greodfather, — There. is an. loots 


subjects. Of these, we give the catalogue, but th t Shaté id tend ke a 
designating those editions which the Knight may | ?"'> "child — hide ~~ ashe his. me ine ‘i 
well be supposed to have possessed. ig S CRUG With ideas beyond Bis ceey and im- 
1s deG 4 by V. ‘4 mediate comprehension. The difficulties thus 
Aes aaa toate Sg hemor A agen offered, if not too great or too frequent, stimulate 
lected by Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo. There is an | Curiosity and encourage exertion.” We are so 
edition, Seville, 1526, und one at Venice, 1533. Mr. | constituted that even at the maturest state of our 
Southey’s translatioa (London, 1803, 4 vols. 12mo.) is | minds—when length of experience has rendered 
the feeling of disappointment one almost unjusti- 
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El Cancionero de Lopez Maldonado, Madrid, 1586. 

La Galatea de M. Cervantes, Madrid, 1634; Barcelona, 
1618. 


La Araucana de Don Alonzo de Ercilla, Madrid, 1569. 

La Austriado de Juan Ruto, Madrid, 1584. 

El Montserrato de Cristobal de Virues, Madrid, 1587— 
60 


1601. 
Las Lagrimas de Angelica, by L. B. de Soto, Granada, 
1586 


La Carolea. There Were two Poems with this title, one 
by G. Sampere, Valencia, 1560, the other by J. Ochon de 
la Salde, Jiston, 1535. 

E! Leon de Espana, by Pedro de la Vecilla Carbellanos, 
Salamanca, 1586. 


. 


from that of Seville, 1547. See Bibliotheca Grenvil- 
liana, vol. 22, 23. 

Las Sergas del muy Virtuoso y esforcado Cavallero 
Esplandian, &c. By Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo. 
Seville, 1542. (See Branet, Nouv. Rech. vol. 1, pp. 
38. Bib. Grenv. vol 1, pp. 22.) Alcala, 1583. Les 
Hauts Faits d’Esplandian: A Amsterdam, 1751. 


interest for a given object, and feeling of its 
beauty to precede far more than to follow the 
sense of comprehension—or, it were better said, 


| bank notes. 


fiable in our own eyes—we find the sense of 


Cronica del muy Valiente y esforexdo principe y Caval 
lero de la Ardien e Espida, Amadis de Gallia, &c. 
Seville, 1542. Lisbon, 1596. Amadis of Gaul, Lona- 
don, 1694, 4to. 

Don Ouvante tA La.ra, by Antonio de Torquemada. 

1 


Barcelona, . 

Jardin de Flores, by the same author. This is not said 
to be among the books of Don Quixote. 

Floris marte or Felix marte de Hircania, published by 
Melchior de Ortega. Valladolid, 1556. 

E! Caballero Platir. Valladolid, 1533. 

El Caballero de la Cruz. Toledo, 1562, 1563. 


de Caballerias ; four first Or- 


ez de Calatora, 1362; the second oy Code de la 


the belief of fully comprehending ;—but with 
children, who only live in anticipation, this is 
more conspicuously the case; in point of fact 
they delight most in what they do nof compre- 
hend. Those, therefore, who insist on keeping 
the sense of enjoyment rigidly back, till that of 
comprehension has been forcibly urged forward, 
who stipulate that the one shall not be indulged 
till the other be ap —are in reality but re- 
tarding what they most affect to promote; only 








inducing a prostration, and not a development of 





day, as follows: On Saturday last, D. Burhanse, 
landlord at Young’s Tavern, five miles from this 
city, missed from his trunk $600 in specie and 
He immediately commenced a 
search, and on Saturday evening, from some cir- 
cumstances, supposed he had good reasons to 
suspect his ostler, and an adjoining neighbor 
and his wife, to be concerned in the theft. He 
had them arrested and put in jail on Saturday 
night. 

On Sunday night, his own wife acknowledged 
that she purloined the money, when the husband 
immediately had two of the prisoners released 
on bail. Yesterday at 2 o'clock, the case came 
up for legal investigation, and the wife was 
brought on to the stand as a witness, when she 
swore that she herself took the money without 
the knowledge of ** chic’ or child,” and now 
had it in safe keeping. In answer to the ques- 
tion where the money was, she. stoutly refused to 
tell The Court decided she must—she decided 
she mustn't. The Court hinted at a commitment 
for contempt. She told them to go ahead—said 
she would go to jail—would lie there as long as 
they could support her there in those quarters 
—would die there, but never, never would she 
tell where the money was. ' 

She claimed that the money was her own, 
and took it as such, and meant to keep it too: if 
anybody could help themselves, let them do it. 
She had fully exculpated the three accused, by 
shouldering it herself; and now who was on 
trial ?—or was there anybody? She said she 
was ** something of a lawyer,” and she didn’t 
think it very good law that a person should be 
obliged to tell everybody where their mouey 
was, for “* they might,” she said, ‘* want to steal 
it.” Lawyers looked blank—the Court wasn’t 
** sure he was right ;” the woman was perfectly 
resigned to her fate, whether it was the jail or 
etherwise—reiterating that she should keep the 
money anyhow ; and the Court was obliged to 
dismiss the whole case, and all concerned.— 
Detroit Adv., Dec. 7. 

CasTILiAN ARMOR CAPTURED IN Mexico.— 
The Correspondent of the New Orleans Delta 
writes, ‘* I noticed in the office of Quartermaster 
Gleason, yesterday, several complete suits of 
mail, captured in the Castle of Chapultepec by 
Capt. Wheat, of the Tennessee Cavalry. The 
average weight is 20lbs. each, independent of 
the helmet, which weighs 6lbs. All the store- 
houses contain trophies, which should be sent to 
the States for exhibition.” 
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Recent Publications. 


Naomi; or, Boston Two Hundred Years 
Ago. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. 
Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 1848, 


Trius little story of early times in the old Bay | 
State, makes its appearance quite seasonably, | 
considering the recent discussion about the com- | 
parative merits of our Puritan and Dutch ances- | 
tors. Mrs. Lee is favorably known by the inte- | 
resting life of Jean Paul, which she prepared 
some two or three years since. - Naomi recounts 
the persecution of the Quakers who, in some 
respects, appear to have merited severe treat- 
ment. The opening chapter of this book gives 
a picture of Boston two hundred years ago, 
which we quote, to give an idea of its style :— 


** Look now abroad—another race has filled 
These populons borders ; wide the wood recedes 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realus are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads " 
BRYANT. 


* Let us ascend one of the many elevated spots 
in the vicinity of Boston; we look around upon 
a beautiful panorama of protecting hills, now 
dotted with sheltered and cultivated farms,—gar- 
den farms, like that of Eden; then gaze a mo- 
ment upon the continued chain of towns that 
have not yet lost the white gloss of newness, 
and that, like a shining silver fringe, encircle 
the skirts of the hills. Then, as the eye rests 
upon the modest towers where science and 
learning dwell, or is lifted to the iron walls 
where Christian love ministers to the broken 


| forth with brick, tile, slate, and stone, and or- 


ems s: a 
pole and festival, Punch and Judy, the Merry- 


Andrew—all were cut off from the youthful 
mind in this country. Life was stripped at 





derly placed, whose continual enlargement,’ 
saith Johnson, ‘ presageth some sumptuous city. 


Boston ;| And these streets were full of boys and girls 


sporting up and down, with a continual con- 
course of people.’* 

One generation of the emigrants had passed 
away, and slept, not with their fathers in conse- 
crated tombs beneath cathedral domes, nor in 
green, sheltered grave-yards under Gothic spires 
that spread their ivy tracery to woo the breezes 
of England, but in honored graves, beneath the 
virgin sod, or lulled by ocean waves upon a 


once, as with an iron hand, of all gayety, as we 
see the gay, flowering weeds of a summer morn- 
ing cut down with one swoop of the scythe. All 
|these circumstances, and many others which | 
‘cannot mention, account for that remarkable 
| modification which took place in the character 
of the second generation, or rather in the first 
born upon the soil, and that has transmitted its 
deep coloring to,their descendants in New Eng- 
-land to the present day. They account for the 





‘rocky bed. The honored Winthrop, the Puritan | added austerity and bigotry of that and the next 
saint, Cotton, the humble-minded Shepherd of | Seneration; and the consideration of all these 
Cambridge, the strong-hearted Hooker, had all | $enial influences, at once stripped away, should 
passed away,—they and those noble women, their , Mitigate the severity of our judgment when we 
/wives,—and had carried with them much that | look upon their narrow views, their severity to- 
‘had formed the peculiar character, the grace, , Wards those who differed from them, and their 
and charm, of the first colonization of Boston | ®pparent cruelty to the Quakers. Life, as we 
|Bay. These first settlers brought with them | have seen, was robbed at once for them of the 
| the genial influences, the refining culture, of a | Softening influences of antiquity, of the senti- 
| high state of civilization. The next generation | ment of loyalty and reverence of those of higher 
were sterner and harsher men. They were the | rank, of the genial effects of gayety and social 
'sons, born or educated in this less genial soil, | amusements, and of all the beautiful poetry of 
of those men who had grown and ripened in| existence spread like wild-flowers upon the 
| England before they set foot upon it, and they | rough granite of life ; and what did they receive 
| partook, perhaps, of the rougher and colder cli- | @8 a compensation? They were the chosen 
|mate. The snow of their exterior, hiding the people, the favorites of the Most High. They 
| beautiful vegetation of Christian love, was deeper | ad been led into the wilderness by the Al- 
than that of their fathers, and the rock required | mighty, to do and to suffer for a peculiar work, 
repeated strokes to bring forth the sparkling a most holy purpose,—to preserve the true faith 
| waters of refreshing grace. once delivered to the saints, and to found a 
The children of the first settlers, the first church perfect in doctrine and in practice. 


spirit (however much we may wish the several | generation born upon the soil of New England, | They, like the Jews of old, were to be a peculiar, 


positions reversed,—that the torch of science | grew up in the absence of all those beauti- 
were lighted upon the hill-tops, and the darken- | ful, humanizing, and softening influences that 
ed mind and broken spirit sheltered in the | belonged to the mother land. Their first ex- 


a chosen people. The cloud and the pillar of 
fire were to guard them by day and by night. 
Not civil, but religious bondage was the result. 


valley), the soul is yet filled with gratitude. 
We feel the throbbing of the air and the trem- 
bling of the ground as the frequent engine shoots 
arrowy by, leaving its long trail of smoke, and 
the sharp vibration of its whistle on the ear. 
With an effort, we recollect that scarcely two 
centuries ago this varied picture was all one un- 
broken forest,—in the language of the time, ‘ a 
howling wilderness,’ all but a few little scatter- 
ed specks, where the smoke of human habita- 


tions rose in the twilight air; aud we feel awed | 


by the power of the giant Time, who, as he has 
trodden lightly or heavily over the two centu- 
ries, has wrought these changes, and left these 
marks of his footsteps. 

** At the period when the incidents that fill 
the following pages occurred, Boston had been 
settled just thirty years. At the pvint of the 
peninsula, in the crescent between its two pro- 
tecting hills, nestled the little prosperous town, 
sheltered on the north by its beautiful green 
eminence, with its undulating line of summit, 
that gave it the name of Trimountain; while, 
separated by the expanding mouth of the roya! 
Charles, the twin town of Winnisimmet, beauti- 
fully planted on the opposite heights, was seen 
clinging to the hill-side. 

“Thirty years had passed since the arrival of 
Winthrop and his company. Although they 


| perience of life was a sombre and cold climate, 


| They had suffered the hardships, they had borne 


,a hard, rocky, and sterile soil. The wealth | the heat and burden of the day, to earn the pri- 
brought by their fathers had been expended in | Vilege of sitting down at evening, under the 
| providing the first means of living, the necessary | shadow of their own vine and their own fig tree, 
wants of that first colonization; and, although | to worship God in their own way, to have the 
they began immediately again to accumulate | Most High draw near and to sit down in inti- 
‘riches with the aid of a most prosperous com- | Mate communion with Him. Thus all who dis- 
merce, the first generation experienced from in- | turbed their worship were aliens and enemies 
fancy many hardships, and acquired a character to be thrust out from among them; heathen, 
of stern resistance, an intrepid boldness and un- | to whom the whole country was wide enough, 
wearied perseverance in contending with out- | but from whose incursions their own little in- 
ward circumstances. They grew up, also, in , closure was shut and barred.” 


the absence of all those influences that fill the! zy,@ds and Tales of Travellers and Travel- 


mind with the sentiment of loyalty, perhaps the ling. By E. L. Blanchard. New York: Ap- 
most graceful of all seatiments, as it gives dig- | pletons. 
| nity to the humility with which we regard the | A aes f th deccripti 
object of our loyal affection. Reverence for | witrr Drochure of the same description es 
God, reverence for law, took the place of the the Natural History of the Gent. Like it, full 
| sentiment of loyalty. Here was no court, no|° acute observation and epigrammatic smart- 
monarch, no pageantry of rank or power, no | ©. he above is by one of the contributors 
|imposing church nor bishop; and, as a boy ad. | '® Punch, that famous contemporary satirical 
_vanced into manhood, there was nothing above | history, and hits the true cockney vein. It is 
“him but the broad heavens, nothing around him | ‘ll of clever hits, yet with a smack of snobbish- 
‘but law and order, to which his proud spirit | 9° especially in some of the illustrations, that 
|‘ must bend and subject itself. appears to be the besetting sin of the moderna 
| “The genial influences of antiquity, also,| Eslish town wits. You find nothing of the 
| were lost tu the second race born in New Eng- | kind in Addison or Steele, for the reason of 


land, as they have been for all succeeding ge- | ‘heir refined delicacy; a quality apparently ex- 


nerations here. 


The venerable cathedral, the | ct with the present race of satirists. 


surmounted undreamed-of hardships, almost mi. | old grey abbeys, the mouldering monuments, the | The title is a pun to commence with, and the 


raculous prosperity had attended their pious | consecrated churchyards, the old stone cross | 
enterprise. Both Copp’s and Fort hills were now | guarding the consecrated spring or fountain,— 
well fortified ; the former being well mounted | all these ancient symbols, all that way-side 
with heavy artillery, the latter protected by a| poetry of life that met the wanderer at every 
strong battery made of the giant trees of the | step in England, were wholly lost here. Only 
ready forest. Upon the third, the green emi-| the grand and ever-eloquent features of nature 
nence already mentioned, was placed a beacon, | could here speak to the soul, The immensity of 
ready to be lighted at the approach of danger.| the ocean, and the savage solitudes of the 
The little settlement, sheltered in the lap of | forest,—they gave a stern elevation to the cha- 
these three hills, had already assumed the ap-|racter; but none of those graceful wreaths and 
pearance of a considerable and very active and tendrils of what is symbolical and poetical in 
enterprising town, It is true that no steeple yet | antiquity, and in life adurned the stern Puritan- 
rose above, pointing the thoughts heavenward, | ism of the New England character. 
but many goodly houses had veen built. The} “ England, too, at this time deserved the epi- 
streets within the crescent formed by the two | thet of ‘ Merry England.’ Fairs, merry-makings, 
»rojecting eminences were narrow and wind- | games, and sports were constantly recurring in 
ing, laid out apparently as convenience dictated | the mother land. The old maskings, the Christ- 
aths to the first settlers; but beyond, towards| mas games, the thousand quaint devices and 
eacon hill and the isthmus, or Neck, ‘ were | amusements of fairs, the harvest-home, the May- 
many beautiful squares for gardens and orchards, 








with large and spacious houses, some fairly set * Johnson's description of Boston in 1657. 


style of much of the book is somewhat of the 
slang order. The varieties of travellers is a 
chapter out of Sterne, inferior to the original. 

After all it is hardly fair to criticise a thing of 
this character, seriously. It is a lively pocket 
vade mecum, for a stroll or a trip, when you 
want a fillip to the blnes, of arainy day, at an 
inn, in the country. 

The subjects for caricature are as abundant here 
in New York, as they can be at London, allow- 
ing for the obvious difference; and, indeed, the 
truth of the remarks can be applied with as 
much point and force, here under our eyes, as 
thousands of miles across the water, in another 
hemisphere. 

Chapman’s American Drawing-Book. Part 
Il. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1847, 

On the appearance of the first number of this 
beautiful work, we warmly commended the man- 
ner in which the art of drawing was inculcated 
and illustrated by the author. The present 
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number is even superior, We have never seen 
a wood-cut equal to the head of Washington 
here given. It has both the massiveness and the 
soft effect of an oil painting. The student is 
carried on in the principles of the art by easy 
gradations, and every step is made clear by intel- 
ligent directions and exquisite sketches. ‘The 
publisher deserves great credit for the elegant 
typography and careful execution of a work 
which will undoubtedly become a standard au- 
thority in this branch of American education. 


Teaching a Science, the Teacher an Artist. 
By Rev. Baynard R. Hall, A.M. pp. 305, 12mo. 
Baker & Scribner. 


A most sensible book by a practical instructor, 
at present Principal of the Classical and Mathe- 
matical Institute, Newburgh. The first. sen- 
tence of his preface announces the character of 
the work, a promise well kept throughout. 
** This book is not an experiment, but an experi- 
ence.” The numerous defects in schools and 
colleges, the superficial habits of study, and the 
multifarious jumble of studies, the farce of ex- 
aminations, &c., &c., are dwelt upon with truth 
and force, in a style of some causticity. 

The profession of the teacher is recognised as 
liberal and worthy of an equality with the noblest 
callings. Perhaps the best reason why more 
able and learned men do not become instructors 
is from the comparatively inferior social position 
they enjoy. Only elevate the office, and the best 
men will assume it as readily as they will go 
into the Law, Medicine, or Divinity. 

A high standard is taken of fitness for the du- 
ties of Teacher, and no relaxation of require- 
ments is permitted. 

The science or rather art of Teaching is most 
widely defined and comprehends the broad field 
**de omni scibili.”” Modes of instruction, the 
selection cf proper branches, the necessity of 
mental discipline, the varieties of schools, all 
are clearly and shrewdly discussed in a direct 
manner. ‘The book is throughout a manly expo- 
sition of many slovenly habits and many small 
abuses, which, though long since recognised by 
all men of reflection, are seldom so plainly spok- 
en of by a practical instructor. 


Glimpses of the Wonderful. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

An admirable book for children, teaching them 
natural history and geography, the two physical 
studies that can hardly be commenced too early, 
in a delightful way. The various accounts and 
descriptions are extremely well written, and in 
some of the illustrations there is a good deal of 
spirit. 


Third Series. 


The Little Republic. Original Articles, by 
Various Hands. Edited by Mrs. T. P. Smith. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1848. 


Tue form of this book indicates that it is 
intended for children, but a considerable part of 
its contents would interest adults. Elihu Bur- 
rit’s essay is full of characteristic sense, and has 
never been published before. Other articles 
trom distinguished writers give variety to the 
volume, which is very tastefully printed, and 
will doubtless ove a favorite gift-book at the 
approaching holiday season. 


Greek Testament with English Notes. By 
Rev. J. A Spencer, A.M. Harper & Brothers: 
New York. 

We have here a work much needed, the exe- 
cution of which does great credit to the indus- 
try and learning of the editor, and the enterprise 
of the pubiishers. The text is that of Burton’s 
edition of Mill, upon the whole the most satis- 
factory for constant use, and it has been care- 
fully revised by the present editor. By a judi- 
cious method of using the capital letters he has 
caused the chapter and verse division to interfere 
as little as possible with the continuity of sense 
in reading, so that this edition combines ina 
good degree the advantage of easy reference and 
of the poregeepe system. The notes to the 
Gospel and the Acts are copious and judiciously 
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compiled from the best authorities, and contain 
all that is needed for the assistance of the young 
student. The Epistles and the Apocalypse are 
without notes, as their introduction would swell 
the volume toan inconvenient size. The present 
‘volume, taking into view its correct text, its clean 
and beautiful typography, its maps, indexes, and 
notes, forms an excellent edition for general use. 


The Mission ; or, Scenesin Africa. By Cap- 
tain Marryatt. 2 vols.in1,1Sino New York: 
Appletons. 

A THIRD most excellent work, being one of 
the series of Tales for the People and their Chil- 
dren, from the pen of one of the very best writ- 
ers of his class, since Defoe. In common with 
that admirable writer, Capt. Marryatt possesses 
much of the same plainness and literal fidelity 
of style, directness and verisimilitude of narra- 
tive and description, that distinguish the pages 
of the author of Robinson Crusve and the His- 
tory of the Plague. Like him, too, he is equally 
— by all ages and (in works like the pre- 
saat) by the young in particular. 

The title explains the character of the book, 
which gives a good deal of interesting geogra- 
phical and botanical information, with sketches 
of natural histery, in a pleasing manner. One 
of the wildest portions of Africa is travelled over 
much more agreeably in these ** Scenes,” than 
it could be traversed by the actual adventurers. 

The effects of missionary zeal and labor are 
related with much effect. The book is just the 
thing for boys and indeed all readers, during the 
long winter evenings. 

Facts and Fancies. 


By Miss Sedgwick. 
216 pp. 1Smo. 


New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

Tuis very neat little volume is intended for 
school-day reading and as a sequel to ** Morals 
of Manners,” by the distinguished authoress. 
Several of the tales are, indeed, but narrative 
ilustrations of single sentences, taken from the 
earlier work as texts. ‘The subjects are such as 
can hardly be too strongly insisted upon, and 
which serve as materials tor the writers of every 
new generation. In this vocation Miss Sedgwick 
may be compared to Lord Chestertield, with the 
vast advantage in her favor, of her trul, feminine 
refinement and purity. 

The Pleasant Art of Money Catching. 
153 pp. 18Smo. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blak- 
iston. 

In this lively brochure, the great case of Po- 
verty vs. Riches is argued over on its merits for 
the thousandth time. The writer appears to be 
or to have been, an old English town wit, some- 
thing after the fashion of Ned Ward, or l'om 
Brown, free from their pervading obscenity and 
with a good deal of their smartness and satirical 
turn. 

There is a good deal of the prudential wisdom 
of Poor Richard here, and a sprightly misceila- 
ny of anecdote; some of the hints for turning a 
penny, are sufficientiy amusing. 


The New Miscellany for Girls and Boys. 
Nos, 1 and 2, fur October and November. Edited 
by Miss Cornelia L. Tuthill. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 


An interesting juvenile publication. We find 
under the caption of ** Gallantry of American 
Seamen” (a just and partial object of national 
pride), this curious anecdote, ‘* The good peo- 
ple of Portland were very much amused during 
the late war with England, by the entrance into 
that port of an American cruiser, borne trium- 
phantly upon the deck of her prize. The brave 
little craft with on/y one gun, had captured the 
vessel which was now obliged to carry its con- 
queror.” 

The subscription to this periodical is 124 cents 
per number. 

Christian Songs. By Rev. James Gilborne 
Lyons, LL.D. 60 pp. Svo. Philadelphia: G. S. 
Appleton. 


A collection of religious verse, by (if we are 


not mistaken) a clergyman of the Episcopa 
Church, 


Chambers’s Miscellany. No.9. Gould, Ken- 
dall, and Lincoln. 

As usual well made up of interesting and use- 
| ful matter, 

Midsummer Eve; a Fairy Tale of Love. 
Mrs. S C Hall. New York: Harpers. 

Mrs. Haut is well known by her Irish tales 
and sketches, and as the scene of the above ro- 
mance is laid in the Green Island we make no 
question she is as successful in the present effort, 
as she has been, uniformly, heretofore. 


Pictorial History of England. 
Harpers. | 


By 


No, 34. 


Win the present number commences a new 
volume, the fourth of this most valuable publi- 
cation. The fourth volume will come down to 
\the reign of George III., making a capital con- 
\tinuation of Hume, The number before us 
commences with the interregnum between the 
abdication of James and the accession of William, 
and concludes with the peace of Ryswick, 


Songs fur the People. Vol I. No. 1, Janu- 
ary. Philadelphia: Geo. B. Zeiber. 

A MONTHLY musical miscellany, published 
at 25 cents per number, and sold by W. H. Gra- 
ham, Jribune Buildings. Each number is to 
contain forty-eight pages of songs, the music of 
any two of which would cost at least the price 
of the magazine. 

The cbject is to present specimens of the 
music of all nations, and to include the native 
melodies of our country. 

A variety of songs, English and American, 
naval and patriotic, sentimental and Ethiopian 
are given; altogether, twelve songs, music and 
words, with notes and commentary. 

The plan is, we should apprehend, most satis- 
factory to musical economists, 





Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy; a book of 
Thoughts and Arguments, Originally Treated. 
Also, 4 Thousand Lines, and other Poems. 
By Martin Farquhar Tupper, A.M., F.R.S. 
First and Second Series. Auburn: Alden & 
Markham. 1547, 


Tue circulation which the works of Tupper 
have had in this country, is truly astonishing. 
A circulation, not confined to cities, towns, or 
villages, but embracing the entire popuia- 
tion. The ‘ Proverbial Philosophy” is found 
upon the centre-table of the metropolitan, in 
the scanty library ef the student, and has gone 
hand-in-hand with the * Farmer’s Almanac,” 
into the dwelling of the humblest tiller of the 
soil, It contains much practical wisdom, and its 
influence can only be salutary. 

We are gratified at the appearance of this 
neat, and well-printed volume, as an evidence 
of the taste and enterprise of our country press. 
Messrs, Alden & Markham have thus far con- 
tributed their share to its increasing reputation. 
While New York must ever be the centre of the 
publication-interest of the Union, the inland 
bookseller will find it greatly to his advantage, 
to be able to offer judicious and popular works 
to * the trade.” 
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Publishers’ Circular. 


LIST OF RECENT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 


ABEKEN (H.)—Amerikanische Negersklaverei u. Eman- 
cipation. Nebst Mittheilangen iiber Colonisation, mit 
besond. Riicksicht auf Brasilien. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

ABDO-’L WAHID AL-MAR« EKOSHI.—The History of 
the Almohades: preceded by a Sketch of the History 
of Spain from the times of the Conquest till the Reign 
of Ysof ibn-Tashifen, and of the History of the Almo- 
ravides. Now first edited from a MS, in the Library of 
Leyden, by R. P. A. Dozy. 8vo. 12s, 

ABOU'L FEDA. - Ismaél, géographie en arabe. Publi¢e 
d’aprés deux manuserits, &c., by Charles <chier. 4 pts. 
imp. folio, lithograph. £3. 17s. 

ALMANACH de Gotha pour l’année 1848. 85¢ année, 
18mo. 6 portraits, cloth, 4s. 6d. 








Ditto, German, 4s. 6d. 

—— der deutschen griflichen Hauser. 2ir Jahrg. 18mo. 
(ib.) aits, cloth, 6s. 

—— der Freiherrlichen Hauser. 1" Jahrg. 18mo. (ib.) 


Rarer cloth, 6s. 
MANACH de la noblesse du royaume de France, ,our 
année 1848. 12mo. 5s. 
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ANNUAIRE statistique et administratif des Vosges pour | HERACLIDIS Politlarum quae extant. Recens. et com- 
23 


1847. Publié par M. Ch. Charton. 12mo. 

ARTAUD DE MONTOR.—Histoire des Souv.rains Pon- 
tifes Romains. Vol. 7. 8vo. 6s. 

BALZAC.—La Femme de Soixante Ans. 3 vols. 8vo. | 


£1. 2a. fid. ? 1: 

BARANTE.—Table de la Litterature Frang.ise de Dix- | 
Huitiéme Siécle. 7th edition, 12m. 3s. 6d. 

BARTHELEMY DE BEAUREGARD.—Histoire de 
Jeanne d'Are. 2 vols, 8vo. 105. 

BELANGER.—Cours de Mécanique, ou Resumé de 
Lecons sur la Dynamique, la Statique, et leurs Applica- | 
tions a l’Art de I'Ingénieure. ‘tére partie; 8vo. 7s. | 

BENAZET.—Régne de Louis XI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. } 

BERNHA*‘D (C.)\—Gesammelte Werke, aus dem Di | 
nisch. vom Verfasser besorgt. 13 vols. 12mo. 42s. | 

Vols. 1—6. Novellen, 6 vols. 17s. 6d. 
«  J—9. Christian VIL. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
10-13. + hristiern IL. 4 vols. 14s. 

BERTAUX-LEVILLAIN.—Elémens de Géometrie de- | 
scriptive, contenant les Matiéres exigées pour l'admis- | 
sion aux Ecoles olytechniques, Militaire, Navale et 
Forestiére, et renfermant en outre des Considérations | 
Générales sur les Plans, Tangens, avec quelques appli- | 
cations aux Surfaces connues, cylindriques et sphe- | 
riques. 8vo. 6s. im 

BERTRAND.— ‘ours de Tenue de Livres en parte 
double, divisé en trois parties. 8vo. 4:5. | 

BLANC.—Histoire de Dix Ans (1830-40).. 2 vols. roy. | 
8vo. £1. 43. 

Histoire de la Révolution Fran¢ tise. 


Vol. 2, 8vo. | 


5s. 
BLONDEAU.—Histoire de la musique moderne, depuis le | 
mier siécle de l'ére chrétienne jusqu’a nos jours. | 
ol. 2, 8vo. 6s. 

BONSTETTEN.—Romans et épopées chevalresques de | 
Allemagne au moyen fge. 8vo 7s. Gd. | 

BONBENNE.—Théorie de a procedure civile. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BLUM (J. R.)\—Nachtrag zu den Pseudomorphosen des 
Mineralreichs, nebst e. Anhange ii). die Versteinerungs- | 
u. Vererzungs Mitte! organischer Kérper. vo. 53. 

BONNIER.—Elémens organisation judicisire et de pro- | 
cedure. Sve. 85. al 

BOULANGE.—Histoire de St. Francois de Sales, sa vie, | 
ses vertus, ses institutions, ses écrits et sa doctrine, 


Vol. 6, 


8vo. 6s. 

CLAVIS TALMUDICA, auctore Rabbi Nissim ben Jacob 
Cairovanensi secnio xi. florente auctoritate et scriptis | 
clarissimo, E cod. vetusto et rariss. Bibl. Palat. Vind., | 
edid. J. Goldenthal. 8vo. 8s. } 

COLLEMBET.—Histoire de la sainte église de Vienne, | 
depuis les premiers temps du christianisme jusqu’a la | 
suppression du siége, en 1801. 3 vols. #vo. 

COLLIN de PLANCY.—Légende du juif errant. 8vo, 5s. | 

COURTPEE.—Description générale et particuliére du | 
duché de Bourgogne, précédé de t'abrege historique de | 
cette province. 2d edit. Vol. 2, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

DALMAS.—Des frais de justice en matiére criminelle, 
correctionnelle et de simple police. Supplément au | 
commentaire da décret du 18 Juin, 1811. Svo. 6s. 

DAS DIFFERENTIAL SYSTEM, nach den bei mehren | 
Nordsee-Staaten Deutschland's zur Erdrterung gekour | 
men. Vorschiiigen fiir die Errichtung eines Deutschen | 
Schiffahris- und Handels-Vereins. New edit., royal | 
8vo. 2s. | 

DELARUE.—Abrégé de histoire de | 
Lebeau. 2 vols. b2mo. 9s. 

DESSALLE*.—Histoire générale des Antilles. Vol. 4, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DIETLEIN (W.0.)—Das Urchristenthum. E'ne Beleuch- 
tung der von der Schule des Dr. v Baur in Tiibiagen, 
iiber das apostolische Zeitalter, aufgesteilten Vermuth- 
ungen. J2ino. 3s. i. 

DU MAS.—Ilmpressions de voyage. 
Vol. 3, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

DUMONT.—Des Travaux, publiés dans leur rapports avoc 
Vagriculture. Svo. Ga. { 

EBELING (#. W.) —Angelsichisisehes Lesebuch. 


du Bas empire 


De Paris a Cadix | 


4to. | 


7s. } 
ENCYCLOPED EF du xix siécle. Vol. 9 (Cujas-Dentel- | 
les), 8vo. 7s. 
ERICHSON (W. F.)—Bericht iiber die Leistungen im 
Gebiete der Entomologie, 1845. 8vo. 35. Gd. 
Naturgeschichte der Lnsecten Deutschiands. Cole- | 
optera. Vol. 3, Part 4, 8vo. 3s. | 
ESQUIROS.—Histoire des moatagnards. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. | 
¥OUET de CONFLANS.—De la rétorme hypotheécuire, | 
Examen analytique des observations présent éspare les | 
cours et par les facultés de droit de reyaume sur la 
rojet de réforme du sys*éme hypothécaire étiblie pur | 
Te code civil. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FOA.—Bibliothéque historique de ln jeunes<e. 8vo, 8s. | 
GALERIE des Coptemporains iliustres. Par un homme | 
de Rien. Vol. 10 and last, lemo. 4s. 
GALLOIS —Les corsaires frangus sous 11 républic et) 
Vempire. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. | 
GOBOURD.—Histoire de la révolution et de l’empire | 
Vol. 5, 8vo. 5s. 
GORGIAS.—Eloquence et improvisation. Art de Ia. 
parole oratoire au barreau, 4 la tribune et a ia chaire. 
! 


Svo. 6s. 
GOURGIE.—Cours de philosophie élémentuire, suivi de 
histoire de la philosophie. 3d + dition, 8vo. 5s. 
GUETZLAFF. Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches 
von d. altesten Zeiten his auf den Frieden v. Nanking. 
8vo. 19s. 
GUTZKOW (K.)—Dramatische Werke. Vol. 5: Uriel 
Akosta.—Der 13te November. 12mo 63. 
HEBEL (J. P.)—Biblische Geschichten, fir d. Jugend. 
HENNEQUIN te a Virgini 
_— nie sur histoire 
France. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 7 e 


| MALESRANCHE.-—CEuvres de Malebranche. 





mentaris instrux. F.G. Schneidewin. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HERMAN.—lHlistoire de la rivalité des frangais et des 
anglais dans l'Inde. &8vo. Gs. 
HORAZ?’ siimmt!, Werke. In metr. Uebersetzungen. 
Ausgewihlt von ‘T. Obbarius. Miniatare edit. 16mo, 


3s. 6d. 

JOSEPHUL, FLAVIL, Opera, Graece et Latine. Recogn. 
G. Dinderfius. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 

KUGLER (F.)—Handbuch der Geschichte der Mailerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. 2. Aufl. von J. Burck- 
hardt. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Lehrbuch der Kunstegeschichte.—In the press. 
Atias for the same ; Denkmiiler der Kunst, herauzg. 
v.Guhl.u. Caspir. Folio, Parts 1-3. 


KARSTEN (H )—Auswahl neuer und schénbliihender 
Gewiichse Venezuelus. Part 1, royal 4to., 6 col’d plates, 
7a. 

KIL (K. F.)—Commentar iib. das Buch Josua. 8vo. 7s. 

KIRCHNER (C.)—Novae Quvestiones Horatianae. (L. 
codicum descript. De codicum Horatianor.) 4 plates, 
in fac -imile, 3s. 

LABORDE.—De I'organisation des bibliothéques dans 
Paris, Quatriéme lettre. Le Palais Mazarin et les 
habitations de ville et de campagne au dix-septiéme 
siécle. S8vo. 3s. 

LACOMBE.—Fssai sur l'éducation domestique. Lettres 
M***, 8vo. 5s. 

LAMOTTE.—Catalogue des plantes vasculaires de 
l'Europe centrale, comprenant Ja France, la Suisse, 
Allemogne. 8vo. 8s. 

LANCI (Michel-Ange.)—Lettre sur l’interprétation hiéro- 
giyphes égyptieas, adressée & M. Prisse d’Avennes. 
Svo. plates 15s. 

LANDRIOT.—Conférences sur l'étude des belles-lettres 
et des sciences huimaines, a Vusage de petits séininaires. 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 6s. 

LEFEBVRE —Histoire des cabinets de l'Europe pendant 
le consulatet empire. Vol. 3, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

LEROU X de LINC Y.—Les femmes célébres de l'ancienne 
France. Mémoires historiques sur la vie publique et 
privée des femmes frang¢sises, depuis le Se siécle jusqu'au 
Ide. Val. 1, limo. 3s. Gd. 

LEVESQUE.—Histoire de Thucydides. 
7a. 6d. 

LUQUET.—Lettres au clergé protestant d’Aliemagne eur 
les causes des desordres politiques, moraux et intellec- 
tuels, renfermés dans les principes de la réforme et sur 
= effe.s qui ces causes produisent de nos jours. 2 vols. 
Iino, 

LUTHUER (Dr. MARTLN), der deutsche Reformator, in 
bildlichen Darstellungen von G. Kénig, mit geschicht- 
lichen Umrissen von Hl. Geizer. Part 1, 4t. 15 plates, 


2 vols. 12:no., 


3. 
To be completed in 3 parts, with 48 plates, price 20s. 
Werke. Vollstind. Auswahl seiner Hauptschriften. 
Mit histor. Einleitungen, Anmerkungen und Registern 
hreg. von O v. Gerlach. Vol. 16: Predigten, Vol. 6, 
16mo. Is, 6d, 

MACHIAVEL.—(CEuvres politiques. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

MACROBE.—Ses @uvres, traduction nouvelle. par Des- 
cumps. 3 vols. 8vo. 2is. 

MAEDLER (J. H )—Untersuchungen iiber die Fixstern- 
9 Vol. L; die partiellen Systeme. Folio, 
3s. Gd. 

MALAURIE.—Vie de Mme. de Chantal, ou le parfait mo- 
déle de ja femme Chreétienne dans toutes les postions 
de la vie. 8vo, 5s. 

New edit. 
2 vols. 12m. 7s. 

MANUELS—RORET.—Nouveau manuel complet du 
pécheur frangais, ou traite générale de toutes sortes de 
péches. 18m. 3s. 

MARTIN —De li France, de son génie et de ses desti- 
nées. 3s Gd. 

MEMOIRES de |i Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest. 
Année 1845. 8vo. 83. Gil. 

MOHR(F.)—Lebrbuch der Pharmaceut. Technik. 8vo. 
with 309 woodcuts, 9s. 

MONTILOLON —Reéeits de la captivité de lempereur 
Napo'éon 4 Ste -Héléne. 2 vols, 8vo. 143. 

MOKEAU de JONNES fils.—La Prusse. Exposé histo- 
rique de son progrés politique et social. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| MORLOT (A. v.)—Erliuterungen zur geologischen Ueber- 


sichtskarte der nordésti. Alpen. Entwurf zur vorzu- 
nehmenden Bearbeitung der physixal. Geographie und 
Geologic ihres Gebietes. 8vo. colored folio map, 53. 
MULLI--Fastes de ta France, ou tableaux chronolo- 
giques, synchroniqnes et géographiques de l'histoire 
de Frince, depuis l'étiblissement des Frances jusqu’a 
hos jours. Sixth edition, enti¢rement refondue. Folio, 


MOYEN (le) et Ia renaissance. Histoire et description 
des neurs et , du ce rce et de l'industrie, des 
sciences, des arts en Europe, texte enti¢rement inédit. 
Par Birante, Batissier, et publié par Paul-Lacroix. 4to. 
(250 Nos.) Is. 6d each No. 

MULLOT.—Les lozeriennes, poésies. 8vo. 33. 

MURCHISON, VERNEUIL u. KEYSERLING. Geolo- 
gie des europiischen Russlands und des Urals. Bearb. 
— G. Leonhard. Abthlg. 1; das europiiische Russland. 

vo, 8a, 

NEVE (f.)—Essai sur le Mythe des Ribhavas, premier 
vestige de l'apotheose dans le Véda, avec le texte Sans- 
critetla traduction franguise des hymnes addressés a 
ces divinités. 8vyo. 12s. 

NOBLET.—Du compte courant. 8vo. 4s. 


NOEGGERATH (J.)—Die Ensiehung u. Ausbildung der 
Erde, vorzgiil. durch Beispiele aus Rheinland-West- 
halen erlaiitert. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
NOEL et CHAPSAL:—Nouveau dictionnaire de la langue 
fran¢cnise, 11th edition. 8vo. 9s. 





RLD. 





[Jan. 1. 


NOLDRAN.—Manifestation catholique et rationalisme 
chrétien. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

NOUVEAU livre des petits gargons, chassés, pectes, ma- 
riues, combats, etc, 16mo. plain, 3s.; col , 4s. 

PAIGNON.—De la sainteté des gouvernemens et de la 
moralité des révolutions. 8vo. 43. 

PASLEY.—Reégles pour la conduite des opérations pra- 
tiques d'un siége, deduits d’expériences soigneusement 
faites. Part I. 8vo. 4s. 

PLATONIS Parmenides, cum Prulegom. et Comment. 
Acced. Procli in Parmenidem Comment. Cura G. 
Stallbaumi. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

PLAUTI Comeediae. Recens, versus ordin. difficil. interp. 
est C. A, Weise.— Altera ed. locupletata. 2 vols. 8vo. 


16s. 

PRAT.—Etudes historiques “ Moyen age.” 12mo. 4s. 

PRASLIN.—Pathologie du maringe. (Affiire Prasiin.) 
Lettres de Madame la duchesse et considérations. Par 
Mme de Cassamajor. 8vo. 6s. 

PRITZEL (G. A.)—Thesaurus ‘iteraturae Botanicue 
omnium gentium, Fase. 2 (Endlicher—Link). 4to. 7s. 

RACZYNSK1.—Dictionnaire historico artistique du Por- 
tugal, pour faire suite a l’ouvrage ayant pour titre: 
“ Les arts en Portugal.” Lettres adressées 4 la Soci¢te 
ertistique de Berlin. 8vo. 6s. 

RAMMELSBERG (C.F.)—Handwirterbuch d. chemischen 
Theils der Mineralogie. 3d Supplement: Repertorium 
d. chemischen Theils der Minerulogie, Aft. 3 (1845 —47). 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

RECEVEUR. —Histoire de l'église, depuis son établisse- 
ment jausqu’au pontificat de Grégoire XVI. Vol.8. (The 
work complete, 26s.) 

REGNAULT.—Hiswire de Napoléon. 
14s. 

REY BAUD.—Etudes sur les réforimateurs, ou socialistes 
immodernes. La société et le socialisme. Les comma- 
nistes. Les chartistes. Les utilitaires. Les humani- 
taires. 2d edition (2 vols.) Vol. 2, 10s. 

RICARDO.—CE2uvres complétes, augmentées des notes de 
Say, de nouvelles notes et des commentaires de Mal- 
thus, Sismondi, Rossi, Blanqui, avec une notice sur la 
vie et les travaux de Ricardo. Par Fonteyraud. Royal 
8vo. 124. 

REGNON.—Les catholiques de France au tribunal du 
pape Pie IX. 8vo. 63 

RODER.—Lecons de botanique élémentaire. 8vo. 53. 

ROEMER (M. J.)—Familiariam Naturalium Regni Vege- 
tabilis Synopses Monographicre. Pase. 4: Ensatue, 
Parts 1, 8vo. (Vim.) 6s. (Pause. 1—4, 18s. 6d. 

SANDELIN (A.)—Repertoire général d’ecoaomie politique 
ancienne et moderne. Tom. 4 (F—P), imp. 8vo, 2is 

SAVIGNY (F. C. v.)—System des heutigen Rémischen 
Rechts. Vol. 6, Part 2. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (6 vols. 8vo. £2.) 

SCULLLER (FP. v.)—Don Carlos, Infant v. Spanien. 12in0. 
3s 


3 vols. 22mo. 


— die Verschwtrung des Fiesco. 12mo. 2s. 

—— der Jungirau von Orleans. 12mo., 2s. 

— Kabale u. Liebe. 12mo 2s 

—— die Riuber, Ein Schauspiel. (2mo. 2s, 

SCHUBERT (G. H. v.)—Biographieen und Erzihlungen. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 8s. 

SCRIPTORES Rerum Germanicarum, in usum scholarum 
ex monumentis Germaniae histor cis recudit fecit G. H. 
Pertz.—Adami Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae ponti- 
ficum ex recens. Lappenbergit. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— ditto. Chronicon novaliciense ex recens. Bethmanni. 
8vo. 2s. 

STRAUSS (D. F.)—Der Romantiker auf d. Throne der 
Ciisaren, od. Julian der Aburiinnige. &vo. 2s. 

STUKLE.—Voies de communication aux Etats-Unis. 
Svo. 83. 

SUDAN, das Buch des, oder Reisen des Scheich Zain e| 
Abidin in Nigritien. Aus d. Turkisch iibersetzt von G. 
Rosen. 8vo. 2s. 

SUSRUTAS Ayurvedas, id est Medicina Systema a vene- 
rabili d’Hanvantare demoustratum, a Sustrata discipulo 
compositum, ex Sanskrita in Latina. sermonem vertit, 
introd. annot. et ind. adj. F. Hessler. Heft 2. Sarirast’- 
hana, Chikitsitast hana et Kalpasthaaa. Royal 8vo. 
20s. (Tom. 1, 1844, 203.) 

TEMMINCK (C. J.)—Coap d'eil géaéral eur les posses - 
sions Néerlandaises dans !"Inde Archipelagique. Vol. 
2: Sumatra, Borneo. 8vo. 12s. (Vol. 1: Java, 1846 


12; 

TESTAMENT, das neue, Griechisch, mit Uebersetanng u. 
krit. exeget. Kommentar von H. A. W. Meyer. Vol. 2. 
Part 9: Brief aad. Philipper. 2s. 
ne ag into Servian, by W.S. Karadschitseh. 8vo. 

THIEBAULT.—Journal des opérations militaires et ad- 
ministrations des siéges et blocus de Génes. New edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 165. 

THIRLWALL.—Histoire de la Gréce ancienne; traduite 
de anglais. Vol. 1, 8vo. Is. Gd. 

THUCYDIDIS de Betlo Petoponnesiaco Libri VIII. Re- 
cens. et explic. F. H. Bothe. ‘Tom. 1, f. 1, 8vo. 3s. 

VELLEL PATERCULI M. quae supersunt, ad editionis 

incipis fidem, recens. accuratissimisque ind. instrux. 
- Kritz‘us, Prof. 2d edit. 8vo. 8s. 
VIDAL.—La loi de Dieu meéditée en 17 diseours. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
VOYAGE. Irelande en 1846 et 1847. Par Ed. D. &vo. 


3. 

VOYAGES pittoresques et romantiques dans l’ancienne 
France, par MM. ae Nodier et Alp. de Cailleux. 
Champagne, liv. 68 a 77. Dauphiné. liv. 34 & 35.— 
Picardie, liv. 131 a 136, Brétagne, liv. $3 4 91. 183. 

WALTHER (P F. v.)—8 der Chirurgie 

. F. v. m Chi: . Vol. 
8vo. 93. Gd. (Vols. 1m $0s.) . 

WEISSE (M.)—Catalogus Stellarum. Positiones mediae 
Stellarum fixarum in Zonis tanisp ; refactus 
est F.G. W. Struve. Imp. 4to. 25s, 
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THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 


Respectfully announce to the public, that they devote the 
present and ensuing weeks to the sale of the 
BEST SELECTED STOCK OF ANNUALS 
to be found in the city. In Holiday Presents, from the 
most gorgeous Tomes to the simplest Juveniles, 
their supply is complete. 

The following describes but a small portion of those 
now on hand :— 

THE BYRON ANNUAL. First impressions from the 
English steel plates. 

THE PRIZE ANNUAL OF THE LONDON ART- 
Union. Perhaps the most exquisite book of Engravings 
ever brought to this country. 

THE CHARM. Three or four bindings ; splendid Engrav- 
ings. 

POETICAL WORKS OF N. P. WILLIS. New Illustra 
tions throughout. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Various 
bindings. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 
Various bindings. 
SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


Various bindings. 
LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. Elegantly bound. 
MIRROR UF LIFE. In cloth ; also morocco. 
OFFERING OF BEAUTY. Beauty's own book. 
GEM OF BEAUTY. Rich and sparkling. 
GEM OF THE SEASON. A delightful collection. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY ANNUAL. A novel 
book in this country, but of the highest interest. Superb 
battle scenes, &c. 

BOUDOIR ANNUAL. 
name denotes. 


ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL. Another of those 
vigorous illustrated books the “ pomp and ci:cumstance 
of glorious war” has given rise to. 

ILLUSTRATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. The 
selections in this book are most touching, illustrated as 
they are by so many handsome specimens of art. 

THE ROSE; or, The Offering of Friendship. Forms a 
beautiful present. 

THE FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. As novel as it is 
lovely. French style. 

Besides which may be named, 

THE TOKEN, RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, JEWEL, 
Laure! Wreath, Amaranth, Forget-Me-Not, Moss Rose, 
Honey Suckle, Rose of Sharon, Hyacinth, Friendship's 
Offering, Opal, May Flower, &c., &c. 


JUVENILES, CHILDREN’S GIFTS, &c. 


Of these we have a host. There are the writings of 
Sigourney, Edgeworth, Howitts. Also, GAMES, PRIZE 
BOOKS, and TOY BOOKS, from a dollar book to one at 
three cents. The selection is now good, and all should 
come early. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 


BY MADAME DE S8TAEL, 


Is NOW READY. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
The present edition is a faithful transcript from the one 
prepared for Colburn’s Library of Standard Novels, and 
for its typographical execution and general appearance, is 
worthy of place in any library. On the merits of 
“Corinne” we need not descant, it has become a standard 

classic in the department of works of fiction.- -.4/bion. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATK 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Neal has given to the public a volume of sketches 
left by her late husband for publication. She has desig- 
nated the volume a second series of Charcoal Sketches, 
and many of our readers will remember the fund of en- 
tertainment derived from the first series bearing this 
quaint title. There is a fine vein of humor and discrimi- 
native philosophy running through these sketches that 
commends them to the contemplative reader, while they 
will not fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. The 
illustrations by Darley are spirited and humorous. 


Dr. Warren’s New Work. 


NOW AND THEN: A TALE. By the author of “Ten 
Thousand a Year;” “ Diary of a late Physician,” &c., 
&c., is now in the course of publication. 


Tasteful and inviting as its sweet 


) 


Now complete and wiil be issued forthwith, 

THE WANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher Tadpole. By Horace Smith. With a score of 
OE ion 

BRIAN O’LINN ; OR, BORN TO GOOD LUCK! Su- 


perbly illustrated. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
jnl tf 222 Broadway. 














ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, | THE THREE GREAT AMERICAN POETS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD., 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 
List No. 3, to be Continued 

GELL'S & GANDY’S POMPEIANA; the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
a large number of Plates. 
$15 00. 

GIL BLAS. 
small 8vo. cloth. $2 50. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Ewpbel- 
lished with 32 elegant Engravings, from Designs by Mr. 
Mulready. Square Svo. morucco extra; by Hayday— 


uniform with “ Thomson s Seasons” and * Goldsmith's | 


Poetical Works.” 310. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN BRITISH HER- 


*aldry; with a Chronological ‘lable, illustrative of its | 


Rise and Progress. 
extra. $6. 

GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS BY HAMILTON.  Hlas- 
trated with Seventy-six Portraits. 4to. morocco extra. 
$12 Ov. 

HARDINGE’S ELEMENTARY ART; or, the Use of 
the Chalk and Lead Pencil Advocated and Explained. 
‘T'wenty-four elegant Plates. Folio, cloth. $12 50. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART. 
‘Twenty-three elegant Piates. Folio, cloth. $17 50. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS, ENGRAVED BY HIMSELP: 
with Letterpress Descriptions by Nicho!s. 
dred and fifty-three fine Plates. 
extra. $45. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. 
in upwards of Three Hundred and twenty Plates, bexu- 
tifully engraved ; containing Representations of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. S12 50. 

HAMILTON VASES, 
Ancient Vases; mostly of pure Greek Workmanship, 
discovered in Sepulchres in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies; but chiefly in the neighborhood of Naples. 3 
vols. folio. $10 

HERCULANEUM ET POMPEII. Recueil General des 
Peintures, Bronzes, Mosaiques, etc., decouvertes jusqu'a 
ce jour, et Reproduits a apres le Antichita de Euolana, 
il Museo Borbonico et tous les Ouvrages Analogues ; 
augmenté de sujets inedits, par H. Roux Ainé. 
imp. 8vo. $35. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED. A Complete Edition of all 
the most capital and admired Works of Hograth ; with 
Explanation, &e. By Rev. Dr Trusler. 
$6; or cloth, $4 50. 

HEADS OF THE PEOPLE. Portraits of the English ; 
drawn by Kenny Meadows. One Hundred spirited En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $5. 

HOLBROOK’S HERPETOLOGY; or, a Deseription of 


[ilustrated. 8vo. half morocco 





Atlus folio, half mor. 


the Reptiles inhabiting the United States. Numerous 


Piates, beautifully colored. 5 vols. 4to. half morocco. 
$40 00. 

HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONUMENTS; from its 
Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration ia the 
Sixteen ; translated from the French of Seroux D‘ Agin- 
court. Vol. L—Architecture: Vol. 11.—Sculpture: Vol. 
111.—Painting. Illustrated in Three Thousand Three 
Handred and thirty-five Subjects,on Three Hundred 
and twenty eight Plates. Folio, half morocco. $32 50. 

HARRIS'S PORTRAITS OF THE GAME AND WILD 
Animals of Southern Africa, Delineated from Life, in 
their Native Haunts, during a Hunting Expedition from 
the Cape Colony as far as the Tropic of Capricorn, in 
1836 and "37; with Sketches of the Field Sports. 


Thirty Plates elegantly colored. Folio, half inorocco. | 
$30 00. 


The Same. 
$7 50. 
HEATH’S NEW GALLERY OF BRITISH ENGRAV- 
ings; a Selection of the best Plates published in the 
Works executed under the Direction of Mr. C. Heath. 

Thirty-six fine Plates. 4tv. cloth gilt. $450, 

HALL’S IRELAND; its Scenery, Character, &c. Ulus- 
trated with numerous steel Engravings, and several 
Hundred fine Woodcuts. 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. $25. 

TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. Illustrated 
with fine Woodcuts. 8vo. morocco extra, $7 50. 

IL VATICANO. Descritto et Illustrato da Erasmo Pisto- 


Thirty-six Plates. Royal &vv, cloth giit. 





leis: Con Disegna contorni dal Pittore Camiilo Guerra.4 


8 vols. folio, elegantly half bound in morocco, gilt. 
$200 00. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCULPTURE; Ancient and 
odern. From the Works of the best Masters: with 
Historical Descriptions. Sixty eleguut Plates. linperial 
8vo. cloth gilt. $5. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. A Series of 
Twenty Magnificent Plates of the Principal Events re- 


corded in Scripture; Designed and Engraved by John | 


Martin. Folio, cloth. $8 50. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


lustrations of the Scenes of Remarkable Events, and of 
Popular Traditions, by Baron J. J. Von Gerning ; trans 
lated by J. Black. Map and Twenty-four highly finished 
colored Plates. 4to. cloth gilt. $10. 


Iilustrated with | 
2 vols. imperial &vo. cloth. | 


Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 


One Hun- | 


Iliustrated | 


A Collection of Engravings from | 


8 vols. | 


Svo. calf extra. | 


“RHINE. A Picturesque | 
Tour along the Rhine, from Mentz to Cologne; with I- | 





With 18 superb Engravings, from original Designs, 


By HUNTINGTON AND LEUTZE. 


WILLIS’S POEMS. 


POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS. 
Willis. Ulustrated by E 
Engravings. 


By N.P. 


Leutze. With 17 elegant 


List or [LLustRaTIONs.—Lord Ivon (two illustrations) ; 
The Mother to her Child: Portrait of the Author; The 
Leper; Absalom; Hagar; The Dying Alchemist; Parrha- 
sius; The Wife’s Appeal; Melanie (two illustrations) ; 
The Lady Clare; Monk of Vallambrosa; The Solitary; 
Idieness; The Lady Jane. 


“ Messrs. Cirey & Hart have sp»red no cost in embel- 
lishments, Ulustrative or mechanical; and the result is an 
elegant octavo, with a rivulet of text meandering through 
a meadow of margin, many designs by Leutze, engraved 
by the best artists. This will undoubtedly be a favorite 
‘cadeau’ for the gift season.”"—Christian Inquirer. 


“ The employment of so charming an artist as Leutze— 

| than whom the modern age knows few superiors in por- 

traiture of character—was most judicious ; with what ex- 

| quisite appreciation of the author's fancy has the painter 

performed his task! How much skill has he exhibited in 

the selection of picturesque passages! Observe the grace- 

ful ease with which he heightens and adorns his subjects ! 

Of Mr. Willis, as a poet, it is superfluous to speak.”’—New 
World. 

“Tt is one of the best books ever pubM®hed in this coun- 
try. Few of mony illustrated books of the day can com- 
pare with this in point of attractiveness and rich elegance. 
The designs are original, spirited, and full of the admirable 
talent which Leutze has so lavishly displayed. The whole 
style of the book is suinptuous and most tempting. The 
paper, typography, binding, &c., &c., are of the first quali- 
| ty, and the book is worthy of the wide popularity which 
| its elegance cannot fail to secure to it.'—New York Con- 
| rier and Enquirer. 


| : aes 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 

' 

| POEMS BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 11 Illustrations by Danie] Huntington. 


| Last or ILLusTrRations.—Preciosa ; Landscape Title ; 
| Portrait of the Author; The Old Cathedral; Wreck o¢ 
| the Hesperus; Maidenhood; Excelsior; Nuremburg; An 
| April Day; Woods in Winter; Preciosa before the Arch- 
| bishop. 
| “tis one of the very finest volumes ever issued in the 
country—a large octavo, beautifully bound and gilt, and 
| printed in large tvpe on immaculate white paper. It can 
| compete with English editions of the same class of publi- 
cations. ‘The illustrations, eleven in number, designed by 
Huntington, and engraved by Cheney, Dougal, and Hum- 
phreys, are in the best style of American art. The por- 
| trait of the author is a fine engraving and a speaking like- 
| ness." — Boston Courier. 

“ This is the very laxury of literature. Longfellow’s 
charming Poems presented in a form of unsurpassed beau- 
ty, all externals being in a style of elegance and good taste, 
such as the choicest of annuals rarely reach, and as we 
turn the vellum like psges, thus stored with the produc- 

| tions of one of the master intellects of the time, the illus- 
| trations of Hun’ington break upon the eye to add new 
charins to the graceful volume.” —Neal’s Gazette. 





BRYANT’S POEMS. 


| POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


With 
| twenty illustrations by E. Leutze. 


| Lasr or Intustrations—The Greek Amazon; Fatima; 
| Portrait of the Author; The Ages, two illustrations; Riz- 
| pae; Indian; Monument Mountain; Fairest of the Rural 
| Maids; The New Moon; The Greek Partisan ; The Hur- 
| ricane; William Tell; The Greek Boy; Marion’s Men; 
The Count of Greires ; A Northern Logend ; The Knight's 
| Epitaph; Catterskill Falls ; The Fountain. 


| “Mr. Bryant must be surprised, and certainly cannot be 
| otherwise than pleased, to find himself in so fine a dress, 
| for not often has the American poet been thus honored. 
| The truth is, we have never seen poets so well dressed 
before." —Atias. 


|  Itis scarcely possible, indeed, for human art to effect 
| amore successful presentment of the author. The pub- 
lishers have done their duty, with a skill and spirit com- 
| mensurate with the labors of the artist.”"—Southern 
| Patriot. 


“The ornamental part of this volume, the plates, the 
print. and paper, are most exquisitely adapted to the rich 
and beautiful thoughts which they set off.’—Nitw Or- 


leans Delta. 
CAREY & HART, Publishers, 


jnl tf 126 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
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NOW READY. 
Second Edition. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


or 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Now first Coliected. Illustrated with Fine Steel En- 
gravings, from Paintings by American Artists One 
vol. 8vo. Price, cloth extra, gilt leaves, $4 ; 
Turkey morocco, $6. 


List or ILtustTrations.—Hotspur and his Bride, by 


Leutze; Magdalen, by D. Huntington ; Portrait of the | 


Author, by C. L. Elliott ; Alnwick Castle, by D. Hun- 


tington ; Landscape, by A. B. Durand ; The House to | 


Let, by F. W. Edmonds. 


“It will undoubtedly prove the fashionable book of the 
season : and as the first lyric poet, must find a permanent 
place in the library cf every Amencan gentieman.”’— 
Literary World. 


“The Appletons have published the long-expected edi- 


tion of the Poems of Fitz-Greene Halleck. Lt is one of the | 


most beautiful volumes ever issued from an American 
press, and gives evidence, iu every purt, of the time and 
expense which have been lavished upon it. 
tiens are ail from original pictures, by Leutze, Huntington, 
Durand, Elliott, and Edmonds. The portrait of the au- 


thor, engraved by Cheney, is especially well done. Stak 


“ Few American poets would bear the testof such an 
edition as this, so well as Halleck. Of late years there | 
has been a demand for bis poems, much gre iter than the | 
supply. The present, indeed, is the first complete edition 
ever published, including as it does, the long poem of | 
Fanny, one of the most delightful combinations of satire, | 
sentiment, fancy, and fun, in the language—and also the | 
celebrated Croaker Episties, which are as good as the best 
of Tom Moore's, with the further advantage of being dif- | 
ferent in subject and mode of treatment. The volume is a 
perfect * nest of spicery,’ and it requires no gift of prophecy | 
to predict for it a large andimmediate sale. About half of | 
the volume will be new to the majority of the readers, and 
that half contains probably the best expression of Halleck's 
peculiar genius—the felicitous union in his mind of the 
poetand the man of the world. ‘The wit is exceedingly | 
brilliant, and every stroke tells and tingles upon the finest 
risibilities of our ‘common nature.” Alnwick Castle, 


Marco Bozzaris, Woman, Red Jacket, Connecticut, and | LUTHER'S TABLE TALK. 


other well known pieces, appear now for the first time in 
anappropriate dress. We doubt not that the volume will | 
literally * ran’ through many editions.""—Boston Courier. 


| NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


Imported per Hibernia by 
| D 


APPLETON & CO. 


| 200 BROADWAY. 


|THE GOOD SHUNAMITE. From the Scriptures, in 

iiuminated printing in the Missal style, in massive 

carved binding, 

| THE LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL. A 

| splendid volume with 48 large plates, representing 250 

| different subjects. 

| WILLD FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS. With 
real specimens of the plants. A unique and beautiful 
volume. 

MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love by Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall. Beautifully Ulastrated. 

| BARROW.—Life and Correspondence of Sir Sidaey 

Smith. 2 vols. 

HOWITT’S HALL AND HAMLET. 2 vols. 

| TAYLOR ON POISONS. 

| BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION for 1848. 

| SIX OLD CHRONICLES. -~Bohn’s Library). 

| PLAIN SERMONS. Vol. 9. 

KEBLE’S SERMONS. 1 vol. 8vo. 

STANLEY'S SERMONS. 1 vol. 8vo. 


‘The Ilustra- | HOW ITT’S CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


| MISS TAYLOR'S LEILA ON THE ISLAND. 
IN ENGLAND. 





NEAL‘’S NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN’S SEATS. 


2 vols. 


BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
edition), 1 vol. 


CAMPBELL’'S SPEECHES. 

HISTORY OF HEBREW MONARCHY. 

PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

FPOX’S SPEECHES, New edition. 

ERSKINE’S do. do. 

CUATHAM’'S. do. 

NILSON’S LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 2 vols. 

MC GREGOR'S STATISTICS OF AMERICA. 
ALI30N’S LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 1 vol. 8vo, 
COXE’S MARLBOROUGH. Vol. 1. (Bohn’s Library). 
(Bogue’s Library). 
CRADDOCK’S LECTUR¢<S ON THE STEAM EN- 


(Murray's New 


} gine. 


| HAND BOOK OF ENGLISH ECCLESIOLOGY. 


“There is a graceful ease about everything that comes | piCcTORIAL BOOK OF BALLADS. 2d series. 


from his pen that captivates the reader at onee—nor 


does he lack the delicacy and tenderness which shines | ANGLO-SAXON LIFE OF ST. GUTHLAC. 


so beautifully in the lyric verse. 


His Alnwick Cas'le | FLETCHER’S STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


and Marco Bozzaris are among the classics of Ameri- | CAMPBELL’S IRELAND, its History, Past, and Present. 


can “se and his higher pieces are almost unrivalled. 
* * * Every American library should afford a place 
for this elegant volume. It is one of the finest gift books 
that can be purchased."'— Providence Journal. 


“There is not a page in the whole volume that does | 


not glow with the fire of true genius. A more 
beautiful Look in every respect we have seldom seen.” — 
Boston paper. 

“ This new edition of Mr. Halleck’s Poems is one of the 


most beautitul books ever issued from the American 
press.""— Boston Atlas. 


“For our part, we searcely need have Halleck’s 
verses in print; his finest things are in our memory, and 


1 vol. 

| POLEY’S SERMONS ON LITURGY. 

| BEAUTIES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

SYME’S PATHOLOGY AND PRACIICE OF SUR- 

gery. 

| PARKES ON CHOLERA. 1 vol. 

| ARNOTT ON INDIGESTION. 

| KOEKER ON DISEASES OF THE JAWS. 

| CANTU’S REFORMATION IN EUROPE. Vol. 1. 

| CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANAC. 


| NATURAL HISTORY OF TUFT HUNTERS AND 


Toads, 


it is one of the yreattests of true poetry, that it is what we BROWN ON PORES? TREES. 
cannot help dwelling on und remembering. We could | DE MORGAN ON FORMAL LOGI. 1 vol. 8vo. 


almost reproduce from recollection his spirited ode on the 


Death of Bozzaris, his grand fines on Barns, his Red | HAWBRICK GRANGE: or, Sporting Adventures. By 


Jacket, and the little poem entitled Woman, and several 
others from his pen, if ak the printed copies were lost. 
We are glad to see them, hawever, in the form which they 
now wear, and which is weil werthy of them, with illus- 
trations from the pencils of some-.of our best artists, elabo- 
rately engraved. Durand furnishes .a landscape, a calm 
scene of woods and waters, in all the.beauty of wild na- 
ture. From the pencil of Edmonds there-is a clever comic 
design ; Leutze contributes a spirited one, and there are 
one or two fine things by Huntington. Elilot’s head of the 
author is exceedingly like and life-like. Uae volume is 
got up in every respect in a beautiful mannyy~—the poetry 
needs not our praise. Among the contents‘nre several of 
the airy and witty things which were published many 
years since under the signature of Croaker."—W. C. Bry 
ant, Eve. Post. 


“It would be folly to attempt a-criticism of Halleck’s 


Poems. * * * He possesses that rarest and most en- 
viable privilege of literary men, the serene enjoyment of 
his apotheusis as ope of the classics of our language and 
our land. * * * This edition of his works is really 
one of the most superb books ever published ; the plates 
are engraved in the highest style, and give a value to the 
= tis honorable to American art.”—Buffalo Com. 
v. 


“ Let ug not forget to thank the publishers for the jadi- 
clous liberality evinced by them in ‘getting’ up this work. 
Halleck’s Poems are a luxury, and should be issued ac- 
cordfngly.”— Tribune. 


jl D, APPLETON & CO., 900 Broadway. 


Thomas Scott, Esq. Illustrated by Phiz. 
HUMBOLDT 8S COSMOS. Vol. 2. 


PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


rue PRACTICAL PRENCH TEACHER; or, a New 
Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
| French Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
| edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
}a Key. For sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
| by Huntington & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
| Robins, Springfield, Mass. ; and by Bouksellers generally. 
| Numerous testimonials of the superior excellence of 
this work have been received from Teachers in vurious 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, that a house, who are pub- 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore competitors for 
| public patronage, have given fall evidence of the exist- 
| ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blows they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Prof. Pinney. The rapid 
sale, however, of the former editions, together with the 
greatly increasing demand for the work, is the best possi- 
ble evidence of its superior merit. 

The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and 
others to this Grammar, aad a comparison with other 
similar works, 

n6 3m GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 





| 
| 
| 
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ELEGANT . 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


-VOW READY, 


In two charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 
A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN LADY. 
Contents :—Introducti Recognitions and Salutations 
—Dress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Marriage—Servants—Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 
| heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 
| books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
| giving under each head short and concise maxims, fall of 
| matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the 
| best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
| to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidunce in 
| society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 
| yet appeared, being written by an American, and especial- 
| ly adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
| not reprintsof works adapted only to foreign manners and 
| customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
| people ; to enable them to do which, they are afforded at 
| as lowa price as inere pamphlets are usually sold. 
| GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
ni3 tf 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 














| _-U. §. SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Clinton Hall, No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


Established for the accommodation of Schools, Academies 

| Colleges, &c. First Class Teachers in eyery department 
furnished on reasonable terms. Letters of application from 
teachers and employers will be answered by a circular 
giving references and full particulars. Books, Maps, 
Stationery, &c., furnished on the lowest terms. 

The Teacher's Advocate, $1 in advance, 

| Letters must be post paid. 

| dil 4t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor. 

| 

} 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 





Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


| Cc. v. LENGERKE. Die fiinf Biicher der Psatmen. Ké6- 
| nigsherg, 1847. 2 vols. bound in 1. $325. 


LA THOLUCK. Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der Psalmen. 
Halle, 1843. Bound. $3 25. 
~—— Commentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Rémer. Halle, 
1853. Bound. $3 25. 
——— Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebriier. 2d ed. 
Hamburg, 1840. Bound. $2 75. 
E* Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis. 6th ed 
Hamburg, 1844. Bound, $2 25. 
Auslegung der Bergpredigt Christl. nach Matthius. 
3ded. Hamburg, 1845. Bound. $2 25. 
Predigten iib. Hauptstiicke des christl. Glaubens 
und Lebens, 2d ed. Hamburg, 1843. 3 vols. bound. 
$5 50. 


Fr. SCHLEIERMACHER. Predigten. 
1943-44. 4 vols. bound. $6 75. 


H. EWALD. Die Poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes. 
Gottingen, 1839. 4 vols. bound in 2. §5. 

H. OLSHAUSEN. Commentar iiber siimmtliche Schriften 
des Nenen Testaments. 3d ed. 3 vols. bound. 
$12 25. 

C. W. SPIEKER. Geschichte der Reformation. Leipzig, 
1847. Ist vol. bound. $4. 

R. E.GUERICKE. Lehrbuch der christl. Archiologie. 
Leipzig, 1847. Bound. $2. 

——— Ejuleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig, 1843. 
Bound, $2 50. 

GESENIUS. Lexicon Hebraicum—Chaldaicum.  Editio 
altera emendation. A. Th. Hoffmann recogn. Lipsiae, 
1847. Bound. $3 75. 

WINER. Grammatik des Neutestam. Sprachidioms. 5th 
ed. Leipzig, 1844. Bound. $2 25. 


Biblisches Realworterbuch. 2 vols. bound. $7. 
NEANDER. Allgemeine Geschichte der christl. Rel 
u. Kirche bis auf Gregor d.G. Hamburg, 1842-47. 4 
vols, bound. $12 50. 
CHR. NIEDNER. Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 
. Bound. $4. 
EXEGETISCHE Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
Leipzig. 6 vols. bound. $9 75. aa 


2d ed. Berlin. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


wer err nner ee eter nee 


MARY HOWITT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. | PICCIOL peso ba ‘a ONER OF 
a ae JF STRELL ’ 
Or, Captivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine. A New 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. sei | , 
“ This is a little gem of its kind—a beautiful conceit, 


By MARY HOWITT. | benutifully unfolded and applied. The style and plot of 

With Four Plates, from original Designs, ' this truly charming story require no critici:m ; we will 

| only express the wish that those who rely on works of 

BY AND) A MARY HOWITT | fiction for their intellectual food, may «lways find those 

In one square 12mo. volume, neatly printed, and done | a8 pure in language and beautiful in morals as Pieciola."— 
up in Paper Covers, or beautifully bound | MY. Review. 

in Crimson Cloth. | We recommend to those of our readers who were not 

This delightful little volume has been written by its | fortunate enough to meet with Picciola some years ago, 

talented authoress, with the express aim of interesting | When it was first translated, and, for a season, all the rage, 

children, by entering into the feelings and reasoning of the | to lose nv time in procuring it now—and to those who read 

child—coming down to his level, and looking at things, as | it then, but do not possess a copy, to embrace the opporiu- 


| Edition, with Tlustrations. In one elegant duodecimo 
volume, large type, und fine paper ; price, in fancy 
covers, 50 cts., or in beautiful ext. crimson cloth. 
“Perhaps the most beautiful and touching work of 
| fiction ever written, with the exception of Undine.”"— 
Atlas. 


it were, from the child’s point of view. Everything it con- 
tains is strictly true, as it is the result of an exact chronicle 
of the voluntary occupations and pleasures, and of the 
sentiments and feelings of two of the children of the au- 


nity of supplying themselves from the present very excel- 
| lent edition.”"—Saturday Evening Post. 
| 


| BOYS’ TREASURY OF SPORTS. 


thoress, during one whole year. It cannot fail to be an | The Boys’ Treasury of Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations, 


acceptable volume to those for whom it was written, while 


| with 400 Illustrations, by Samuel Williams, is now ready. 


parents and friends may learn {rom the record of so careful In one very neat volume, bound in extra crimson cloth, 


an observer, much of the secret springs of infantile life, 
its nature, necessities, and enjoyments. 


THE HALL AND THE HAMLET; 
Or, Scenes and Characters of Country Life. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of the * Book of the Seasons,” &c. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo. neatly printed. Price 50 cts. 


Strickland’s Queens of England. 
A New and Elegant Edition of 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Conynest; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts, now first published from Official Records, and 
other Authentic Documents, Private as well as 
Public. New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections. By Agnes Strickland. 

Forming » handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully 
printed with large type on fine paper, done up in rich extra 
crimson cloth, and svld at a chenper rate than former 
editions. 

“These volumes have the fascination of a romance 
united to the integrity of history."— Times. 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work.”"—Chronicle. 

“ A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and 
plensing.’’—Monsieur Guizot. 


B ography and Poetical Remains of the Late 


MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
A New Edition, Revised. 





Puetical Remuins of the Late 
LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON 
Collected and Arranged by her Mother, with a Biography 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 

A New Edition, Revised. 


Selections from the Writings of 
MRS. MARGARET M. DAVIDSON, 
The Mother of Lucretia and Margaret: with a Preface, 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
The above three works are done up to match in a neat 
duodecimo form, fancy paper, price fifty cents each ; or in 
extra cloth. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
With lilustrative Poetry: to which are now Added, the 
Calendar of Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. 
7th American, from the 9th London edition. 
Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me-Not.” 

In ove very neat 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt 
With six colored Plates. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 
The only complete American Edition, with a Memoir of 
Author by Irvine, and an Essay on his 
Genius by Jerrary. 

In one beautiful crown octavo, extra cloth, or calf gilt. 
With a Portrait and tweive Plates. 
KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Edited 7s Right Rev. Bishop DOANE. 
Miniature Edition, in 32mo. extra cloth, with 
Iiiuminated Title. 

HEMANS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
In seven volumes, Royal !12mo. paper or cloth. 


ROGERS’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, | 
In one imperial octavo volume, extra cloth, or white calf 


young reader. 


| handsomely printed and Illustrated with engravings 


in the first style of art, and containing about six 
hundred and fifty articles. A present 
for all seasons. 


| “This is emphatically, ‘The Boys’ Own Book; a 


| Manual of ‘ Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations,’ adapted to 

| the tastes and capacities of boys of all ages, and prepared 

}as such books should be, with special regard to the 

| health, exercise, and rational enjoyments of the young 

| readers to whom it is addressed. It has little toys for the 

| nursery, tops and marbles for the playground, and balls for 
| the play-room, or the smooth lawn. It contains in-door and 
| out-door sports, cricket, gymnastics. swimming, fencing, 
| archery, riding, angling, &c.; all cf which are clearly 
| deseribed, and, by anecdotes, rendered attractive to the 

It furnishes sports for the body, and exer- 

cise for the intellectual and moral faculties; for, although 

it is a book of amusement, science is not excluded from its 
pages. Indeed, it is a complete Cyclopedia of innocent, 
instructive, and useful amusements. It contains many 
new gaines, and the old ones are described afresh. It is 
doubuess the most comprehensive work of the kind extant, 
and we heartily commend it to the whole family of boys in 
the land.”"—Hunt's Merchants’ Mag. 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT, 

A Collection of nearly 400 Entertaining Experiments in 
various branches of Science, including Acoustics, 
Arithmetic, Chemistry, Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydro- 
statics, Magnetism, Mechanics, Optics, Wonders of the 
Air-pump, all the Popular Tricks and Chunzes of the 
Cards, &c., &c. 

To which is added a Complete System of Pyrotechny ; or, 
the Art of making Fireworks ; the whole so clearly 
explained as to be within reach of the most 

} limited capacity. With Illustrations ; from 

} the seventh London edition. In one 

reat royal 18mo. volume, fine 





| 
| extra crimson cloth. 


| This work has long supplied instructive amusement to 


| the rising generation in England, and will doubtless be 


hailed with pleasure by those of this country who like (and 
' what boy dees not) the marvellous tricks and changes, ex- 
| periments and wonders afforded by the magic of science 
| and jugglery. 


| PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 


IN EARNEST. 
Being an attempt to ‘Ilustrate the First Principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, by the aid of the Popular Toys and 
| Sports of Youth. From the sixth and greatly 
improved London edition. In one very neat royal 
18mo volume, with nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions on wood. Fine extra crimson cloth. 


“ Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have issued, in a beautiful 
manner, a handsome book, called * Philosophy in Sport, 
made Science in Earnest.’ This is an admirable attempt 
to illustrate the first principles of Natural Philosophy, by 
the aid of the popular toys and sports of youth. Usefal 
information is conveyed in an easy, graceful, yet dignified 
manner, and rendered easy to the simplest understanding. 
| The book is an admirable one, and must meet with uni- 
| versal favor."—W. ¥. Evening Mirror. 

“ This is a little work which greatly pleases us, as the 
author terms it an attempt to illustrate the first principles 
of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the popular toys and 
sports of youth, and he has succeeded admirably in his 
design. The book may be commended with great pro- 
priety to the attention of those who have the training and 
culture of the minds of youth, as it conveys a vast fund of 
highly important and useful information in a very attrac- 
tive and interesting form.”—Graham's Mag. 

0? L. & B. request the attention of the trade to the 
above and other works published by them, peculiarly 
= to meet the demands ofthe present season. 

it 














ANT ‘f 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 

- HAWKSTONE: a Tele of and for Frgiand, in 184- 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Schenectady. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

2. STEPS TO THE ALTAR; 

munion. By a Parish Priest. 18mo. 

3. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION: 

containing Bishop Wilson's “Sacra Privata,” and 
“Introduction to the Lord’s Supper.’ Edited by the 


a Guide to the Holy Cow- 


Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. Royal 32mo. Nearly 
ready. 

4. COMMENTARIES ON THE ORDINATION 
Offices. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White. I2mo. 


Nearly ready. 


5. SPARROW'S RATIONALE ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. Edited, with Notes and Additions 
to adaptit to the American Church, by the Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, A.M. 12mo, 





NOW READY, 


SWORDS'S POCKET ALMANAC and Ecclesiastical 
Register for 1#48. Containing a List of the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States; the principal Societies of the Church ; together 
with the Consiitution and Canons of the Church. 32mo. 
pp. 200, $l 25. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

COUSIN BERTHA'S STORIES. By Mrs M.N.McDon- 

ald. 1J@mo. 

“A beautifal and interesting book for children.” 

PROPER LESSONS for the Sundays and Holydays 

throughout the Year. I8mo. 
MANT'S HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. 
HORAE LITURGICAE. By Bishop Mant. 
MERCY TO BABES. 12mo. 

8. & 8. would respectfully invite those making pur- 
chases for the Holiday Season, to their extensive assort- 
iment of Bibles and Prayer Books, in rich and costly bind- 
ings, confidence that at their establishment will be found 


the largest assortment of these articles to be met with in 
the city. d18 tf 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 


Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELiUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of og yore and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 


12mo. 
12mo. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 


n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
ON 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 

Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 





AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, ae my and Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post 3%, Indexes, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6tf 
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VALUABLE STANDARD 


AND EMBELLISHED WORKS, 


ADAPTED FOR - 


CHRISTMAS AND N 


oN 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED 


With seventy-seven exquisite Designs by the Etching Club. Morocco gilt, $4; 
muslin gilt, $2 75. 
These splendid designs are in accordance with the spirit of the author ; exceedingly 
beautiful ; the book richly deserves a place on the drawing-room table.--Atheneum. 
This is a rare book; te is all beaut’y—poem, print, iliustrations, and binding. We 
hea:tily commend this edition of the * Seasons” to the favor of the refined and virtuous 
in making their purchases for the approaching holidays.—WNV. Y. Tribune. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED 
With numerous exquisite Designs by the Etching Ciub. Morocco gilt, $3 75; 
muslin gilt, $2 50. 

Beauty in design and refinement of the art of engraving conjoin, in these long familiar 
and ever-welcome pages, to render them in so charming a garb that it would be the pre- 
sent we would choose, first of all competitors, for the one we most respected and 
loved.—Ainsworth's Mag. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 

With 120 Engravings, from Drawings by Harvey. 2 vols. 8vo. Morocco gilt, 

and muslia. 

This elegant edition of our great epic poet, exhibits the gorgeous richness of his verse to 
a degree hitherto uvapproached by the limner's art. The work forms a most fitting and 
costly presentation fur Christmas or the New Year. 

PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Richly embellished by several hundred Engravings. Morocco, extra gilt. $6. 


The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon this truly beautiful and na- | 
tional edition of the Common Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that itis | 
worthy to rank in companionship with the superb edition of the Holy Scriptares.—.Mirror. 


THE FAIRY BOOK, ILLUSTRATED 


With 81 Engravings by Adams. Muslin mit. 75 cents. 


This work has long been regarded as a gem among juvenile books; the new edition is 
on fine paper, and handsomely bound. i 
pressly for this work; alsoa beautifully written original introduction.—.dlbion. 


It contains twelve new stories translated ex- | 


EW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PAPAL IO - “ a 


| HARPER'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE. 


With Notes by Hon. G. C. Verplanck. Superbly Embellished by over 1400 exquisite 
| Engravings, after Designs by Meadows, Weir, and other eminent Artists. 3 v»ls., Moroc- 
| co gilt, $25; Muslin, $18. 

It is unquestionably placed at the head of all the editions of Shakspeare ever 
| published, by every discriminating critic and Shakspearian student. With the editions 
| of Payne Collier, Singer, and Knight, to select from, and the entire wealth of art which 

England has recently lavished on the illustr..ions of her great poet at the command of 
| the engraver, it could not well have been otherwise.—Standard. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


|. Down to the Reign of George III. Profusely ilinstrated with many Hundred Engrav- 
| ings. 4 vols, muslin, $14. ‘Three Volumes are now ready. 


_ A work altogether unapproached as a popular history of Great Britain.—Albion. 


HARPER’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


Superbly embellished with 1600 Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by Adams after 
Designs by Chapman, with Frontispieces. Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title- 
pages, &e. Magnificently bound in Morocco, super extra gilt. $22 50. 


_ A more fitiing gift from parent to child—a more appropriate souvenir from friend to 
Yriend—can not be imagined.— Columbian. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED 
_ With 50 fine Engravings by Adams. With a Life of the Author by Southey. Muslia 
gilt, 75 cents; Paper 50 cents. 
A household book wherever the English language is known.—Bibdlical Repository. 


MILLER’S BOY’S OWN BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 


Comprising the Spring. S , Autumn, and Winter Books, Descriptive of the 
Season, Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amusements. Embellished by namerous ex- 
quisite Engravings. 4 vols., Muslin extr. gilt, 50 cents each ; Paper, 374 cents each. 

Really charming books. The author is the most successful in describing rural scene 
among the writers of the day. His » have all the freshness and beauty whic 
characterize the sketches of Miss Mitford and Washington Irving. The engravings are 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST, ILLUSTRATED exquisite, and those printed in colors surpass everything hitherto attempted in that line. 


By numerous Engravings on wood by Adams. Muslin gilt. 75 cents. 


This elegant little volume presents not only the Scripture narrative of the Life of the 


Saviour, but also a complete Harmony ef the Gospels. 


THE FLOWERS OF FABLE. 


From the best Authors, Ancient and Modern. lustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Muslin gilt. 75 cents. 
This selection is entirely free from all objectionable matter ; itis a book to teach im- 
perishable truths in a most delightful way.—Southern Christian Advocate. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, ILLUSTRATED 
With 50 Engravings by Adams. Muslin gilt. 87 1-2 cents. 


This isa beautiful and complete edition of one of the universal favorites in English 
literature ; a book that may be many times re- perused without disrelish. 


SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


gravings. 12 vols.8vo. muslin. $1 50 each volume. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. A choice Collection of valuable Works. 187 


vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per volume. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Containing the best Translations extant. 


37 vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per volume. 


SHERWOOD’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


12mo. muslin. 85 cents per volume. 


EDGEWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. Engravings. 10 vols. 


12mo. muslin. 75 cents per volume. 
HANNAH MORE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
$2 50 ; 2 vols. $2 75; large type, 7 vols. 12mo. muslin. $6 50 
BROWNE’S TREES OF AMERICA. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. Svo. muslin. $5. 


SPARKS’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Por- 


traits, &ec. 10 vols. l2mo. muslin. $7 59. 


JOHNSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
muslin, $275. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Portrait. 2 vols. 8ve. sheep, $3; muslin, $2 75. 
BURKE’S COMPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir. 
vols. 8vo., Sheep extra. $5. 


ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo., Sheep 
extra. $5 50. 


BRANDE’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE; 
and Art. Engravings. 8vo., Sheep extra. $4. 


A New Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue of Valuable Standard Wo 
obtained on application to 


Numerous En- 


Engravings. 16 vols. 


8vo. sheep extra, 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep. $3. 


A new Edition, with 


Portrait. 3 


—Professor Frost. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; 
| Or, the Juvenile Budget Opened. With Eagravings by Adams. Muslin gilt, 75 cents 
| One of the best books for young people that has yet appeared in the world.— Miss 


Edgeworth. 
BOUDOIR BOTANY ; 


| Or, the Parlor Book of Flowers. Comprising the History, Description, and Colored 

Engravings of 24 Exotic Flowers, 24 Wild Flowers of America, and 12 Trees with Fruits, 
With an Intreduction to the Science of Botany. Illustrated with 250 Engravings. 8vo. 
morocco, gilt edges, $5. 


THE GOOD GENIUS THAT TURNED ALL TO GOLD. 


With Engravings. Maslin gilt. 
The most charming of all the Juveniles, as well as the most instructive.—AMirror. 


JAMES’S LIFE OF HENRY IV., King of France and Navarre. 2 


vols. 12mo. 


PARDOE’S LOUIS XIV. and the Court of France in the 17th Cen- 
tury. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo., Muslin. $3 50. 


HOWITT’S HOMES OF THE BRITISH POETS. With nume- 


rous Ulustrations. 2 vols. 12mo., Muslin. $3. 


WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
1000 Engravings. 8vo., Sheep, $3 75; Maslin, $3 50. 

| PRESCOT DS a “Sen ee OF PERU. Splendid Engravings. 
= Vols, VO. inuslia. . 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Splendid En- 
gravings. 3vels. 8vo. muslin. $6. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Splendid Engrav- 


ings. 3vols. 8vo. muslin. $6. 


PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCEL- 


lanies. &vo. muslin. $2. 


iy —~ rps ce HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


8vo sheepextra. $2 25. 

HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. _ 8vo. 
sheepextra. $2. 

HALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries. 3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. $3 75. 

HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS; comprising the above. 4 vols. 
8vo. uniformly bound in sbeepextra. $7. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by Milman. 4 vols. 8vo. sheepextra. $5. 


rks in the several branches of Literature has just been issued, and may be 
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